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A    PRECIS   OF   STRATEGY 

"Let  no  nation  expect  to  be  great  that  is  not  awake  upon 
any  just  occasion  of  arming." — Bacon, 


CHAPTER  I 

NATURE  OF  WAR — NATIONAL  DEFENCE — PEACE  STRATEGY — 

STRATEGY  IN  WAR 

NATURE   OF   WAR. 

E  struggle  to  live  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  are  fundamental  principles  of  the  scheme 
of  our  existence. 

Formerly  conducted  in  the  crudest  fashion, 
the  barbarity  of  the  fight  for  existence  between 
individuals  has  now  been  modified  by  codes  of  law. 

But  no  tribunal  has  as  yet  been  universally 
recognized  whose  decisions  all  nations  will  obey ; 
hence,  in  vital  international  relations,  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  still  carried  on  in  its  harshest  form, 
and  force,  but  little  refined  by  social  custom, 
determines  the  issue. 

In  other  words,  war  is  still  the  decisive  factor  in 
international  policy,  which  is  really  conducted  under 
a  continual,  though  more  or  less  veiled  threat  of  war. 

War  has  often  resulted  from  some  incident, 
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such  as  an  insult,  real  or  fancied,  to  the  national 
dignity,  from  religious  persecution,  or  from  anarchy 
in  a  neighbouring  state.  The  ambition  of  a  ruler, 
the  interests  of  civilization,  or  even  the  desire  to 
distract  attention  from  domestic  politics  by  foreign 
quarrels,  have  been  responsible  for  war. 

Whatever  the  spark  that  fired  the  train,  the 
predisposing  factors  have,  as  a  rule,  been  the  stress 
and  rivalry  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  real 
cause  of  war  may  therefore  be  traced  either  to  a 
natural  desire  to  better  the  position  of  the  nation 
by  seizing  territory  others  seemed  too  weak  to 
hold;  to  self-interested  resistance  to  expansion  and 
increase  of  strength  on  the  part  of  other  peoples ; 
or,  again,  to  trade  disputes  and  rivalry. 

Prussia,  by  occupying  Silesia,  brought  about  the 
Seven  Years'  War,*1  and  her  further  expansion 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  war  of  1866f  against 
Austria  and  the  South  German  States,  and  of 
1870J  against  France.  The  expansion,  or  attempted 
expansion,  of  Russia  brought  about  the  Crimean,§ 
the  Russo-Turkish,||  and  the  Russo- Japanese^ 
Wars.  The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  **  and 

*  "  Frederick  the  Great,"  Carlyle. 

f   "Sadowa,"  Bonnal. 

|   Official  account  of  the  war  in  French. 

§  "  Invasion  of  the  Crimea/'  Kinglake. 

||  "  Russo-Turkish  War,"  Maurice  ;  or,  "  Campaign  in  Bulgai'ia," 
Greene. 

11  British  official  account. 

**  "  History  of  Europe,"  Alison  ;  "  Napoleon  as  a  General," 
Wartenburg. 
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of  Napoleon  were,  perhaps,  in  the  main  due  to 
the  self-interested  opposition  of  the  Governments 
of  Europe  to  the  revolutionary  principles  spread 
abroad  by  the  French. 

The  ambition  of  the  South  African  Dutch  to 
form  a  Boer  Republic  in  the  areas  south  of  the 
Zambesi — a  dream  which,  if  realized,  might  have 
been  fatal  to  the  British  Empire — caused  the  South 
African  War.* 

The  wars  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
in  the  seventeenth  century  were  wars  due  to 
commercial  rivalry. 

A  nation,  then,  must  be  prepared  to  wage  in 
the  last  resort  unassisted  war  in  furtherance  or 
support  of  national  interests  ;  to  forgo  its  interests 
and  perhaps  even  independence  ;  or  may,  when 
interests  coincide,  stave  off  war  by  combining  with 
other  states  for  mutual  security. f 

Foreign  policy — that  is,  the  attitude  adopted  in 
regard  to  questions  arising  with  Foreign  Powers — 
should  therefore  be  daring,  energetic,  or  con- 
ciliatory in  proportion  to  the  power  possessed  of 
enforcing  respect  for  rights.  For  if  a  state,  or 
combination  of  states,  weak  in  the  military  sense, 
follow  a  course  likely  to  result  in  serious  friction 
with  a  powerful  neighbour,  ruin  may  result ;  on 

*  British  official  account;  or,  "Times"  history. 

f  Conflict  of  international  interest  has  resulted  in  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  more  powerful  nations  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium. 
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the  other  hand,  a  too  feeble  policy  pursued  in 
the  interests  of  peace  by  a  wealthy  and  populous 
country  may,  by  encouraging  aggression  which 
must  be  resented,  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

To  the  Government  is  confided  the  duty  of 
furthering  and  protecting  the  national  welfare  by 
every  means  short  of  war,  but  it  is  empowered 
to  resort  to  war  when  some  all-important  national 
interest  is  seriously  menaced,  or  when  the  national 
security,  honour,  or  advantage,  require. 

\Var  as  a  rule  breaks  out  between  states  when 
the  conflict  of  interest  has  become  so  serious  and 
so  detrimental  to  commercial  intercourse  that  war 
becomes  preferable  to  precarious  peace,  or  when  it 
is  felt  that  even  disastrous  war  will  be  less 
disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  nation 
than  a  dishonourable  composition.  War  is  there- 
fore an  act  of  policy,  and  it  is  the  nation,  through 
the  Government,  which  makes  or  accepts  war,  the 
soldier  being  only  the  piece  moved  on  the  inter- 
national chess-board. 

Since  war  is  made  to  promote  or  maintain  national 
welfare,  its  general  direction  must  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  who,  when  there 
is  any  choice  in  the  matter,  are  alone  in  position  to 
decide  in  what  localities  the  campaign  can  take 
place  most  advantageously  from  the  political  point 
of  view,  how  much  money  may  be  spent,  and  how 
long  hostilities  can  be  profitably  continued. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  is  the  business 
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of  the  soldier,  interference  with  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  disastrous,  as  history  has  shown 
time  and  again. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  field  should  recollect  that  his  actions  must  be 
influenced  by  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

War  is  frequently  denounced  as  a  terrible  evil, 
though  it  is  rather  an  evil  producing  good.  As 
metals  are  purged  of  dross  by  fire,  so  war  bravely 
waged  seems  to  exercise  a  strengthening  and 
refining  influence  on  national  character,  developing 
its  best  qualities. 

It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  no  nation  has  ever 
yet  achieved  greatness  until  the  right  to  high  posi- 
tion has  been  successfully  asserted  by  force — that 
is  a  forward  place  won  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Nor  has  any  kept  high  position  when  its  martial 
fire  has  died  away. 

Ruskin  writes  :  "  We  talk  of  peace  and  learning, 
and  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  of  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  I  found  that  those  were  not  the  words 
which  the  muse  of  history  coupled  together :  that 
on  her  lips  the  words  were  peace  and  sensuality — 
peace  and  selfishness — peace  and  death.  I  found, 
in  brief,  that  all  nations  learned  their  truth  of  word 
and  strength  of  thought  in  war :  that  they  were 
nourished  in  war  and  wasted  in  peace ;  taught  by 
war  and  deceived  by  peace ;  trained  by  war  and 
betrayed  by  peace  ;  in  a  word — that  they  were 
born  in  war  and  expired  in  peace." 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  strong  are 
not  attacked,  and  that  if  war  is  horrible  and  to  be 
avoided,  it  is  an  argument  for  the  maintenance  of 
efficient  military  forces,  not  one  for  their  reduction 
or  abolition. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  word  "  defence "  is  usually  associated  in 
men's  minds  with  an  attitude  partly  of  passive, 
partly  of  active  reaction  to  the  pressure  of  an 
attack ;  but  this  conception  is  widely  different 
from  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "  national 
defence,"  when  the  expression  possesses  at  once 
a  wider  and  deeper  signification. 

National  defence  really  signifies  those  measures 
taken  by  nations  to  secure  and  further  their  in- 
terests, and  to  support  the  foreign  policy,  which,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  is  so  shaped  as  to  bring  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  people. 

National  defence,  therefore,  includes,  not  merely 
the  safeguarding  of  the  native  land  from  foreign 
invasion,  but  the  security  of  the  external  posses- 
sions, commerce,  industries,  and  interests  of  the 
people  from  all  hostile  action. 

It  follows  that  the  idea  underlying  national 
defence  is  of  aggression,  of  violence  towards  any- 
one who  dare  unfairly  prejudice  the  interests  of 
the  community,  rather  than  of  more  or  less  passive 
reaction. 

The  defensive  measures  taken  by  nations  should 
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be  calculated,  then,  not  merely  to  protect  their 
territory,  but  to  secure  their  interests  from  outside 
interference  ;  and  every  nation  should  therefore  be 
prepared  to  hold  its  own  against  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

This  would  obviously  be  impossible,  but  as  there 
must  always  be  community  as  well  as  divergence 
of  interest,  the  measure  of  national  defence  may  be 
reduced  to  the  forces  required  to  coerce  potential 
enemies  in  case  of  need. 

These,  again,  may  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
national  income  to  maintain,  so  that,  whilst  spend- 
ing as  much  as  can  be  afforded  on  the  navy  and 
army,  a  Government  may  have  recourse  to  such 
expedients  as  alliances  and  agreements,  to  secure 
the  nation  from  outside  interference. 


PEACE  STRATEGY. 

Peace  strategy  comprises  such  preparation  for 
war  as  will,  humanly  speaking,  insure  victory  over 
potential  enemies. 

These  measures  of  preparation  are  the  duty  of 
the  Government,  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  nation. 

Preparation  for  war  falls  into  three  categories- 
the  military,  the  political,  and  the  moral. 

The  first  includes  the  provision,  organization, 
arming,  training,  and  maintenance,  with  due  regard 
to  economy,  of  naval  and  military  forces  adequate  to 
safeguard  national  interests  and  to  support  foreign 
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policy.  The  second  comprises  understandings  and 
alliances  to  mutual  advantage  with  other  nations, 
according  as  interests  clash  or  coincide ;  the 
fostering  of  commerce,  and  therefore  of  material 
prosperity,  so  that  money  may  be  available  to  pay 
for  the  national  insurance  provided  by  an  army  and 
a  navy ;  and  such  economical  management  of  the 
national  income  and  expenditure  that  funds  may 
be  readily  obtainable  to  meet  the  sudden  and  heavy 
expenditure  incidental  to  war,  when  not  only  will 
the  number  of  men  under  arms  be  far  greater  than 
is  the  case  in  peace,  but  the  cost  of  individual 
maintenance  will  be  quadrupled,  and  war  material 
more  freely  expended. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  mere 
wealth  will  not  buy  success  in  war. 

Long  ago  Bacon  wrote  :  "  Neither  is  money  the 
sinews  of  war,  if  the  sinews  of  men's  arms  in  base 
and  effeminate  people  are  failing." 

The  leaders  of  the  nation  must  therefore  also 
cultivate  in  the  people  those  qualities  of  honour, 
truthfulness,  frugality,  manliness,  unselfishness,  and 
patriotism,  which  exercise  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

An  important  military  item  of  peace  strategy  is 
the  constant  preparation  and  revision  of  plans  of 
campaign  suitable  to  the  ever-varying  conditions  of 
international  relations. 

To  permit  of  the  formulation  of  warlike  projects, 
the  Cabinet  must  lay  down  for  the  soldier  the 
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general  conditions  of  the  problem,  indicating  the 
interests  to  be  safeguarded,  the  localities  where  the 
potential  enemy  can  be  struck  to  greatest  political 
advantage,  the  probable  attitude  of  other  nations, 
the  states  whose  neutrality  must  be  respected  or 
upheld. 

The  soldiers  will  then  seek  to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  information  of  the  nature,  climate,  com- 
munications and  resources,  of  the  probable  theatres 
of  war,  and  of  the  strength,  organization,  prepared- 
ness, armament,  and  character,  of  the  possible 
opponents. 

But  peace  strategy  includes  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult task  -  -  namely,  the  commencement  of  war 
at  the  moment  most  favourable  to  the  national 
interests. 

This  moment  can  only  be  judged  by  the  states- 
man, in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  political 
and  military  situation.  Great  issues  depend  on 
the  skill  with  which  diplomacy  forces  or  postpones 
hostilities,  for,  in  war,  the  first  great  battle  may  be 
gained  owing  to  superior  readiness,  or  lost  because 
of  national  unpreparedness,  or  of  unsound  distribu- 
tion of  military  forces ;  and  defeat  in  the  first 
serious  encounter  is  often  followed  by  failure  in 
the  campaign. 

For  instance,  in  the  Franco- German  War,* 
France  was  caught  unprepared,  and  never  recovered 
from  the  primary  disasters  of  Gravelotte  arid  Sedan. 

*  Official  history  in  French. 

2—2 
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In  the  South  African  War,*  Great  Britain  was 
so  placed  that  she  could  not  help  being  at  first  in 
inferior  strength  in  South  Africa,  with  the  result 
that  the  British  did  not,  for  six  months,  regain  the 
ground  lost  by  the  defeats  suffered  in  the  early 
phases  of  the  campaign. 

Russia  was  unable,  in  her  war  with  Japan, t  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  initial  disposi- 
tion of  her  fleet,  part  in  Europe,  part  in  the  Pacific, 
and  her  navy  therefore  was  beaten  in  detail. 
Similarly,  her  army  in  the  Far  East  was  so  weak  and 
ill-organized  that  the  troops,  in  spite  of  successive 
reinforcements  from  Europe,  suffered  a  series  of 
defeats. 

STRATEGY  IN  AVAR. 

During  war,  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  pursue 
their  separate  functions. 

As  in  peace,  the  business  of  the  Government  is 
to  advance  and  safeguard  national  interests. 

Their  duty,  therefore,  is  in  the  first  instance  to 
provide  the  military  leaders  with  such  supplies  of 
men,  money,  and  material,  as  are  required  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  they  must  use  every  means  to 
weaken  the  political  position  of  the  enemy,  en- 
deavouring to  detach  from  him  allies  and  friends, 
and  even  to  change  the  attitude  of  neutrals.  An 

*  British  official  history  of  South  African  War. 
t  British  official  history  of  Russo-Japanese  War. 
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able  Minister  finds  most  scope  for  his  talents  in 
sowing  discord  amongst  allies  when  a  single  nation 
rights  a  coalition  of  Powers,  whose  interests  can 
hardly  fail  to  be,  in  some  respects,  divergent. 

Similarly,  a  commander  opposed  by  two  or  more 
allied  armies  can  count  on  their  movements  being 
hesitating  rather  than  bold,  for  divergence  of 
interests  and  mutual  jealousies  will  tend  to  preju- 
dice both  the  projects,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
operations.* 

In  case  of  defeat,  the  Ministry  must  try  to  gain 
time  by  negotiating  with  the  victor,  and  must 
endeavour  to  retrieve  the  position  by  representing 
to  other  nations  the  disadvantages  that  may  accrue 
from  a  permanent  increase  of  power  to  the  enemy. 

But  if  war  is  to  be  successfully  waged,  a  Govern- 
ment must  also  exercise  an  influence  on  its  own 
people,  by  inspiring  the  nation  with  sufficient 
tenacity  of  purpose  to  continue  the  contest  until 
the  moment  most  favourable  for  making  peace. 

This  may  be  especially  difficult  in  present 
circumstances,  when  the  civilized  nations  are  so 
largely  dependent  on  external  sources  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  for  those  luxuries  which, 
through  long  indulgence,  have  become  necessities. 
A  prolonged  struggle,  then,  by  raising  the  prices 
of  these  commodities,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
withdrawing  men  from  labour,  and  so  affecting 

*  "  Waterloo,"  Ropes,  or  Houssaye  ;  "  Invasion  of  the  Crimea," 
Kinglake  ;  "  Decisive  Battles  of  India,"  Malleson. 
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the   national   power   of  purchase,   may   inflict   an 
almost  unbearable  hardship. 

Even  in  the  past,  when  nations  were  more  self- 
contained,  instances  are  on  record  of  a  people 
wearying  of  the  struggle  before  the  desired  end 
had  been  attained,  and  though  victorious,  being 
willing  to  agree  to  a  disadvantageous  composition. 

For  example,  in  making  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,* 
in  1712,  England  and  her  allies,  though  they  had 
had  the  best  of  the  righting,  abandoned  the  cause 
for  which  war  had  been  declared -- namely,  to 
prevent  the  accession  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  Spanish  throne.  Louis  gave  up  his  claim 
to  the  Netherlands,  but  England  restored  all  her 
conquests,  except  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 

It  follows  that  it  is  to  the  victors'  advantage  to 
end  war  as  soon  as  the  object  has  been  attained, 
for,  apart  from  considerations  of  humanity,  of 
expense,  and  of  commercial  losses,  there  is  always 
a  possibility  until  peace  is  made  that  all  that  has 
been  gained  may  be  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  often  be  good  policy 
for  the  defeated  to  hold  out,  in  the  hope,  if  not  of 
retrieving  their  position,  of  at  any  rate  making  better 
terms,  though  of  course  there  is,  in  this  case,  a 
chance  that  if  finally  unsuccessful  more  severe 
conditions  may  be  imposed. 

Whether  a  war  is  a  war  of  conquest,  or  whether 
the  object  is  limited  to  forcing  the  enemy  to 

*  "  History  of  England,"  Green. 
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agree  to  our  demands,  peace  is  attained  by  bring- 
ing the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the 
Government  of  the  enemy's  country,  through  the 
destruction  of  his  armed  forces  and  the  threatened 
ruin  of  his  resources. 

As  a  general  rule  the  utter  defeat  or  capture  of 
the  principal  armies  must  therefore  be  the  first 
consideration  ;  but  the  military  objective  may  in 
certain  cases  be  the  capital,  when,  as  was  the  case 
with  Paris,  for  instance,  in  1814,*  there  is  a  strong 
party  unfavourable  to  the  Government ;  or  the 
objective  may  be  the  person  of  a  leader,  such  as 
Napoleon,  when  resistance  depends  on  his  presence 
in  the  field. 

The  purpose  of  strategy  in  peace  is  to  prepare 
for  successful  war.  In  war  the  aims  of  military 
strategy  are  so  to  dispose  the  troops  that  victory 
will  be  probable,  and,  if  gained,  will  be  decisive. 

From  this  it  follows  that  every  available  man 
must,  so  far  as  considerations  of  supply  will  admit, 
be  sent  to  the  area  where,  if  defeated,  the  enemy 
will  suffer  the  greatest  harm,  and  where,  if 
victorious,  success  will  bring  us  the  greatest 
advantages. 

No  army  can  be  too  strong  when  a  decisive 
action  is  to  be  fought.  Every  possible  man  must 
be  used,  only  the  very  smallest  numbers  that  will 
suffice  being  retained  for  or  diverted  to  such 
secondary,  though  necessary  services,  as  home 

*  "History  of  Europe,"  Alison. 
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defence  ;  protection  of  colonies  or  coaling-stations ; 
attack  of  hostile  naval  bases ;  the  containing 
of  hostile  detachments  ;  action  against  the  less 
important  or  formidable  of  one  or  more  allied 
states,  etc. 

It  is  the  main  operation  that  is  all-important. 
Success  here  will  more  than  compensate  for  defeats 
elsewhere,  whilst  the  more  troops  that  are  em- 
ployed in  proportion  to  the  numbers  at  the 
national  disposal,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of 
success.  No  minor  victory  will  counterbalance  a 
disaster  to  the  principal  force,  nor  will  the  real 
interests  of  the  people  be  maintained  if  the  armies, 
when  campaigning  abroad,  are  defeated  owing  to 
the  absence  of  troops  kept  at  home  to  safeguard 
the  native  land.  The  homeland  will  be  best  secured 
by  striking  hard  at  the  enemy,  who  will  then  be  so 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  own  country  as  to 
be  unable  to  spare  troops  from  its  defence.  The 
attainment  of  rapid  and  decisive  victory  will,  more- 
over, check  all  inclination  for  interference  on  the 
part  of  other  powers. 

Just  as  in  a  street  brawl  a  man  strikes  his  oppo- 
nent as  hard  and  as  often  as  he  can,  in  order  to  him- 
self avoid  defeat,  so,  in  war,  the  first  principle  of 
strategy  is  that  at  the  decisive  point  no  army  can 
ever  be  too  strong.  In  this  area,  when  the  con- 
flict is  with  an  adversary  of  approximately  equal 
strength,  the  largest  force  possible  must  be  concen- 
trated, and  here,  whilst  risks  are  run  in  other 
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quarters,  the  troops  best  calculated  to  achieve  the 
end  must  be  employed.  Even  in  case  of  war  with 
an  inferior  Power,  such  numbers  must  be  used  as 
will,  humanly  speaking,  place  the  issue  beyond 
doubt. 

It  is  only  by  concentration  of  effort  that  success 
can  be  secured.  Dispersion  of  force  will  lessen  the 
chance  of  victory  by  reducing  the  numbers  available 
for  action  at  the  decisive  point,  and,  worse  still,  will 
afford  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  attacking  and 
defeating  the  army  in  detail. 

Surprise  is  a  powerful  factor  in  war,  for  men 
surprised  are  men  confused  and  unbalanced,  and 
therefore  more  than  usually  liable  to  error.  More- 
over, without  surprise,  preponderance  of  force  may 
not  be  attainable,  for  if  he  discovers  where  the  great 
blow  is  to  be  struck,  the  enemy  will  concentrate  his 
troops  to  meet  it. 

For  instance,  if  the  Japanese  had  not  surprised 
the  Russians  in  1904,  Russia  might,  by  massing 
her  fleet  in  the  Far  East,  have  gained  superiority 
at  sea. 

Hence,  the  second  principle  of  strategy  consists 
in  making  arrangements  to  deceive  the  enemy  as 
to  what  is  intended,  and  then  acting  with  such 
rapidity  and  decision  as  to  insure  surprise. 

The  third  is  to  give  no  respite,  striking  at  and 
following  the  opponent  until  his  strength  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Whatever  the  aim,  it  must  therefore  be  pursued 
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with  the  whole  might.  There  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion, no  half-measures,  and  the  enemy  must  be 
so  closely  pressed  that  he  is  obliged  to  conform 
to  our  movements,  abandoning  his  own  plans. 

The  choice  of  objective — -that  is,  of  the  object 
against  which,  or  direction  in  which  the  strongest 
blow  is  to  be  struck — should,  as  has  been  said,  be 
governed  by  considerations  whether  success  will 
lead  to  decisive  results. 

The  enemy's  armed  forces  are  therefore  generally 
the  first  and  main  objective,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  an  army  is  obliged  to  regulate  its 
movements  by  those  of  the  enemy.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  opponent  should  be  forced  to  fight  in 
circumstances  not  of  his  own  choosing,  or  to  avoid 
battle  by  giving  way. 

An  invading  army,  then,  does  not  as  a  matter  of 
course  advance  towards  the  enemy's  forces,  but 
moves  rather  in  the  direction  most  convenient  to 
itself,  and  usually  on  some  locality  such  as  the 
capital,  a  great  arsenal,  a  manufacturing  centre,  or 
a  fertile  district,  which  must  be  defended,  or  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy's  disadvantage.  (See  p.  79.) 

This  power  to  compel  the  enemy  to  conform  to 
our  actions  is  called  the  initiative,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  possessions  in  war. 

Having  gained  the  initiative,  a  General  can  strike 
or  feint  when  and  in  what  direction  he  pleases,  and 
his  opponent  can  rarely  be  sure,  until  too  late  to 
meet  it,  where  the  heaviest  blow  is  to  fall. 
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In  other  words,  the  initiative  confers  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  a  position  to  inflict  surprise. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  the  aim  will  be  to  carry  war 
into  the  enemy's  country,  the  objective  being  some 
person  or  organism,  the  capture  or  overthrow  of 
which  will  quickly  decide  the  war,  it  is  possible 
that,  on  rare  occasions,  questions  of  policy,  relative 
force,  supply,  or  time  and  space,  may  demand  the 
adoption  of  less  drastic  methods. 

For  instance,  an  outlying  possession  may  be 
taken,  the  occupation  of  which  is  desired,  and  can 
be  maintained,  as  was  the  case  when  the  United 
States,  in  1896,  wrested  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
from  Spain. 

Or  the  attitude  may  be  merely  one  of  defence 
against  aggression,  as  was  that  of  the  Southern 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America  in  1861-65.* 

Or,  again,  the  operations  may  be  punitive,  as  are 
most  of  our  small  wars,  when  the  object  is  usually 
to  exact  a  fine,  or  to  secure  hostages  for  future  good 
behaviour. 

*  "  Civil  War  in  America,"  Wood  and  Edmonds,  or  Ropes. 
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THE  OFFENSIVE  AND  DEFENSIVE  IN  STRATEGY — BASE  AND  LINES 
OF  COMMUNICATION  —  STRATEGICAL  MOVEMENTS  —  PLAN  OK 
CAMPAIGN — STRATEGICAL  CONCENTRATION 

THE  OFFENSIVE  AND  DEFENSIVE  IN  STRATEGY. 

mHOUGH  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
a  strong  offensive  is  usually  the  best  defen- 
sive, it  is  equally  clear  that  offensive  and  defen- 
sive strategical  operations  must  possess  certain 
reciprocal  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Offensive  war  demands  resources,  efficiency,  and 
preparation,  for  greater  initial  efforts  and  sacrifices 
are  involved. 

The  political  offensive,  which  is  the  inevitable 
attitude  of  expanding  nations,  is  therefore  usually 
the  forerunner  of  the  strategical  offensive. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  offensive  is  that  the 
initiative  is  secured. 

The  attacker,  in  addition,  shows  that  he  wishes 
for  a  quick  decision,  that  he  has  confidence  in  his 
power  to  gain  the  victory,  and  this  reacts  favourably 
on  the  attitude  of  his  troops. 

War  is  carried  into  the  enemy's  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  at  once  feel  the  burden,  and  are 
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given  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  develop 
resources.  A  definite  plan  will  be  followed,  the 
paralyzing  uncertainty  of  being  obliged  to  wait  on 
the  enemy's  movements  will  be  avoided,  and  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  troops  will,  therefore,  in  some 
degree  be  assured,  for  all  can  pursue  one  objective. 

Territory  in  the  invaders'  power,  moreover,  con- 
stitutes an  effective  argument  in  negotiation,  whilst, 
in  case  of  defeat,  the  first  retrograde  movements  of 
an  army  which  has  entered  hostile  territory  are  made 
only  in  the  country  of  the  enemy,  whose  people, 
though  they  may  hamper  the  movements  of  the 
army,  will  still  experience  most  of  the  sufferings 
that  result  from  war. 

Offensive  war  is  not  without  drawbacks. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  advance  into  hostile 
territory,  and  for  securing  and  administering  the 
line  of  communication,  larger  numbers  of  men  and 
quantities  of  transport,  and  therefore  heavier  expen- 
diture of  money,  will  be  required. 

The  stress  of  prolonged  marching,  and  the  in- 
evitable exposure  of  the  men  to  weather,  will  affect 
the  health  of  the  troops,  and  therefore  the  numbers 
of  reinforcements.  Men  and  munitions  to  make 
good  losses  from  sickness  or  battle  must  also  move 
long  distances  to  join  the  armies,  and,  if  they  are 
to  be  available  when  required,  must  be  despatched 
in  anticipation  of  probable  wants,  which  will  increase 
the  initial  strain  on  the  national  resources. 

The  army  will  be  operating  in  a  hostile  country, 
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therefore  both  information  and  local  supplies,  with- 
out which  a  large  force  can  hardly  keep  the  field, 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  history  of  the  Peninsular  War  *  well  illustrates 
the  difficulties  of  the  attacker  in  a  war  of  conquest, 
for  though  Napoleon  maintained  armies  amounting 
to  some  800,000  men  for  about  four  years  in 
Spain,  they  were  not  sufficient  for  its  conquest.  The 
North  met  with  as  great  difficulties  in  the  American 
Civil  War.t 

The  campaign  of  1812-13 j  in  Russia,  and  our  own 
experiences  in  Afghanistan,§  afford  good  examples 
of  the  difficulties  of  offensive  campaigns. 

In  favour  of  defensive  strategy,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  advantages  possessed  are  those  inherent  in 
the  second  hand  at  cards — namely  that  the  defender, 
having  observed  the  movements  and  from  their 
tenor  fathomed  the  intentions  of  his  opponent,  can 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  counteract  them. 
But  in  war  the  requisite  information  will  too  often 
be  gained  when  the  best  time  for  action  has  passed. 

The  defender,  operating  in  his  own  country,  will 
however  possess  facilities  for  supply,  and  for  obtain- 
ing information,  which  can  rarely  be  enjoyed  by  the 
attacker,  and  will  to  a  great  extent  be  free  from  the 
obligation  of  detaching  troops  to  guard  the  whole  of 

*  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  Napier,  or  Oman. 
t   "  Civil  War  in  America,"  Wood  and  Edmonds. 
|   "  The  French  Invasion  of  Russia,"  Wilson. 
§  Official  account  of  the  Afghan  War,  1878-80. 
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his  lines  of  communication.  He  will  also,  within 
certain  limits  which  will  be  defined  by  the  position 
of  the  arsenals,  fortresses,  granaries,  and  communi- 
cations of  his  country,  and  by  the  means  of  trans- 
porting stores  at  command,  be  tied  to  no  definite 
line  of  operations.*  In  addition,  the  defender  may 
be  able  to  prepare  positions  near  the  enemy's 
probable  lines  of  march,  which  can  be  avoided  only 
in  giving  an  opening  for  counter-attack,  or  must  be 
attacked  in  unfavourable  circumstances. 

If  defeated,  and  if,  as  is  likely  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  patriotism  of  the  nation  favours  con- 
tinuation of  the  struggle,  the  war  may  be  prolonged 
until,  eventually,  the  usual  waste  of  campaigning, 
the  necessity  for  safeguarding  communications,  and 
for  watching  and  blockading  fortresses,  will  so  tax 
the  enemy's  resources  as  to  render  successful  counter- 
attack possible,  or  permit  of  the  arrangement  of  a 
not  disadvantageous  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defender  must  often,  if 
not  always,  rely  for  success  on  such  procrastina- 
tion as  will  produce  the  requisite  weakening  of  the 
enemy's  forces.  It  is  doubtful  too,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, when  nations  almost  invariably  depend 
on  external  trade  for  luxuries,  for  existence  in  some 
cases,  whether  such  policy  will  be  for  long  practi- 
cable, since  the  hardships  involved  in  continued  ces- 
sation of  trade,  due  to  war,  may  prove  intolerable. 

Again,  when  a  delaying  policy  is  followed,  territory 

*  See  p.  34. 
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with  all  its  resources  must  be  abandoned,  which  must 
tend  to  weaken  the  national  power  of  resistance. 

Moreover,  the  defensive  attitude  implies  inferiority, 
the  sense  of  which  is  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  army,  as  affecting  the  moral  and  therefore  the 
resisting  power  of  both  nation  and  armed  forces. 
This  tacit  confession  of  inferiority  may  influence 
the  attitude  of  neighbouring  peoples. 

There  will  also  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  which  will  subject  both 
leaders  and  men  to  a  severe  mental  strain,  and  will, 
owing  to  the  desire  to  safeguard  all  localities,  tend 
to  produce  the  cardinal  error  of  dispersion  of  force. 

Probably,  then,  the  offensive,  which  is  the  most 
advantageous  course,  will  be  adopted  by  nations 
whose  armed  forces  are  strong  and  well  prepared. 

The  temporary  defensive,  to  be  followed  as  soon 
as  possible  by  the  offensive,  will  be  forced  on  nations 
who  are  unready,  who  require  time  for  the  arrival  of 
allies  or  to  develop  their  resources ;  or  who  are  so 
weak  that  attack  is  impossible  until  the  enemy  has 
expended  some  of  his  strength. 

In  the  Sikh  Wars,*  and  again  in  South  Africa, 
local  weakness  forced  the  British  to  adopt,  at  first, 
an  attitude  of  temporary  defensive.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  troops,  and  the  length  of  time  required 
to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Boers,  who, 
though  possessing  mobility  and  helped  by  the 

*  "  The    Sikhs   and    Sikh   Wars,"    Gough    and    Innes  ;    also 
"  The  Decisive  Battles  of  India,"  Malleson 
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topography,  were  not  numerically  formidable,  again 
proved  that  great  and  sustained  efforts  are  required 
to  wage  a  successful  war  of  conquest. 

In  1878  the  Turks,*  who  were  neither  strong  nor 
ready  for  war,  were  in  the  first  instance  forced  to 
act  on  the  defensive  in  the  war  with  Russia.  But 
when  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  pause  in  their 
operations  owing  to  the  number  of  men  absorbed 
in  the  siege  of  Plevna,  the  Turks  were  for  a  time 
able  to  assume  the  offensive. 

The  choice  of  the  moment  for  abandonment  of 
the  defensive  is,  in  theory,  not  difficult,  for  in  any 
offensive  operations  pauses  will  occur,  showing  that 
for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the  attacker  is  at  the 
end  of  his  resources. 

For  instance,  in  1870-71,  the  Germans,  during 
the  investment  of  Paris,t  had  but  few  troops  avail- 
able for  offensive  measures  until  large  numbers  were 
released  by  the  capitulation  of  Metz. 

In  1879-80  Lord  Roberts  was  practically,  for  a 
time,  besieged  by  the  Afghans  in  Kabul.  J 

In  1904 1  the  Japanese  made  long  pauses  in  their 
operations,  notably  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July,  and  after  both  the  battles  of  Liao 
Yang  and  the  Sha  Ho. 

The  difficulty  will  be  to  persuade  the  nation  to 

"The  Russo-Turkish  War,"   Maurice;    "Campaign  in  Bul- 
garia," Greene. 

I  "  The  People's  War,"  Lonsdale  Hale. 
|    British  official  accounts  of  these  wars. 
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acquiesce  in  a  bold  policy  of  retrogade  and  abandon- 
ment of  territory,  rather  than  of  premature  and 
probably  disastrous  decisive  battle. 

BASE  AND  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  base  of  an  army  is  the  locality,  or  localities, 
on  which  the  troops  depend  for  supplies  of  men, 
munitions,  and  other  things  necessary,  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  campaign. 

It  is  therefore,  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  native 
country,  from  which  must  come  all  reinforcements, 
as  well  as  the  money  and  material  required  to 
maintain  war. 

But  such  munitions  are,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  quick  distribution,  accumulated  in 
certain  districts  in  or  near  the  theatre  of  war,  at 
railway,  road,  or  river  junctions,  where  collection 
and  distribution  of  stores,  etc.,  will  be  facilitated ; 
or  if  oversea  invasion  is  in  question,  at  ports  most 
suitable  for  the  proposed  campaign. 

These  areas,  which  often  coincide  with  those 
where  the  original  concentration  of  the  army  has 
been  made,  are  termed  bases. 

The  direction  in  which  an  army  or  group  of 
armies  moves  may  be  termed  the  line  of  operation, 
so  that  if  the  advance  is  from  two  or  more  different 
directions,  there  are  two  or  more  lines  of  operation, 
and  two  or  more  bases.  Thus,  in  1808,  Moore,*  in 

*  "  Peninsular  War/'  Napier. 
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advancing  from  Lisbon  and  Corunna,  had  two  lines 
of  operation  and  two  bases,  whereas  Wellington,  in 
the  Vittoria  Campaign,  had  only  one  from  Lisbon 
and  Salamanca  (see  Maps  1  and  8). 

Stores,  as  an  army  proceeds  along  the  line  of 
operation,  must  also  be  pushed  forward  by  the 
roads  it  has  traversed,  or  by  roads  and  railways 
connecting  the  zone  of  active  operations  with  the 
base  or  bases. 

These  roads  and  railways  are  termed  the  lines  of 
communication. 

To  move  large  quantities  of  stores  at  all  is  obvi- 
ously a  serious  undertaking.  To  change  the  base 
will  therefore  be  much  more  serious,  for  the  collec- 
tion and  despatch  in  a  fresh  direction  of  masses 
of  stores  will  be  involved.  This  will  not  only 
occupy  considerable  time,  but  will  demand  the 
employment  of  large  quantities  of  transport,  which 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  quickly. 

An  army  will  therefore  necessarily  be  tied,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  its  original  base  or  bases. 

When  long  distances  are  covered  during  the 
course  of  a  campaign,  one  or  more  intermediate 
bases  may  be  formed.  For  this  purpose  a  portion 
of  the  course  of  a  river  which  has  been  crossed  by 
the  army  may  be  suitable,  for  a  river  will  at  once 
afford  facilities  for  defence,  and  will  help  to  secure 
all  roads  and  railways  on  the  bank  nearest  the  base 
(see  Map  4,  1812). 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  that  for 
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an  army  to  be  driven  from  its  line  of  communica- 
tion or  separated  from  its  base  is  disastrous.  It 
follows  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  wider 
the  base,  and  the  more  numerous  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, the  better,  always  provided  that  the 
army  is  not  so  scattered  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
defeat  piecemeal ;  for  the  defence  of  a  long  base 
naturally  entails  a  greater  number  of  detachments, 
and  therefore  a  larger  measure  of  dispersion,  than 
does  that  of  a  short  base.  Similarly,  several  lines  of 
communication  as  a  rule  require  more  troops  to 
guard  them  than  does  one  line  of  supply  of  equal 
length. 

For  the  attacker  a  long  frontier,  or  in  case 
of  oversea  invasion,  a  large  stretch  of  coast-line  in 
the  invaders'  power,  is  advantageous,  for  there  will 
be  available  several  lines  of  operation,  any  or  all  of 
which  can  be  used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  army. 
Change  of  base  will  also  be  facilitated,  and  in  event 
of  reverse,  many  lines  of  retreat  will  be  open,  though 
they  will  not,  unless  used  as  lines  of  communication, 
possess  depots  of  stores  (see  Map  7,  1805,  French 
base  Rhine  and  Main,  and  Map  8,  1904). 

A  short  frontier,  or  one  with  serious  natural  ob- 
stacles to  movement,  is  most  suitable  to  defensive 
war,  for  in  these  circumstances  not  only  may 
the  attacker  find  it  difficult  to  deploy  his  whole 
force,  but  fortresses  will  exercise  the  greatest 
influence,  both  in  enabling  the  defender  to  econo- 
mize force,  thus  increasing  his  field  armies,  and  in 
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obliging  the  attacker  to  pause  and  undertake  their 
siege,  or  to  detach  troops  to  watch  them  (see  p.  104). 

When  the  defender  is  fighting  in  his  own  country, 
every  portion  of  which  will  be  a  potential  base,  he 
will  however  possess  the  advantages  inherent  in  a 
long  base. 

The  general  safety  of  lines  of  communication 
should,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  assured  by 
the  operations  of  the  field  armies,  but  for  their 
local  security  detachments  must  be  made,  greater 
or  less,  according  to  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  minor  hostile  enterprises. 

These  detachments  should  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. 

From  this  aspect  of  the  question,  therefore,  few 
and  short  lines  of  communication  are  best,  for 
the  more  numerous  or  the  longer  the  lines  of 
communication,  the  larger  will  be  the  numbers 
required  to  guard  them. 


STRATEGICAL,  MOVEMENTS. 

A  strategical  web,  no  matter  how  skilfully  spun 
round  the  enemy,  is  useless  if  broken.  Battle  is, 
therefore,  the  decisive  factor  in  war,  every  operation 
must  be  treated  as  a  potential  battle,  and  measures 
must  be  taken  not  only  to  insure  success,  but  to 
render  victory  decisive. 

Decisive  victory,  without  the  necessity  for  pursuit, 
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is  gained  when  the  enemy  is  completely  surrounded 
and  compelled  to  surrender ;  hence  operations  to 
secure  the  complete  envelopment  of  the  hostile 
army  are,  notwithstanding  the  risks  incurred  of 
defeat  in  detail,  a  favourite  strategical  device. 

The  welfare  and  existence  of  an  army  are  however 
so  closely  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  free  inter- 
course with  the  localities  from  which  reinforcements, 
stores,  and  supplies  are  drawn,  that  separation  of  the 
army  from  the  line  of  communication  is  likely  to 
result  in  its  ruin. 

It  is  therefore  often  the  object  of  strategy  so  to 
dispose  or  move  the  forces  that  they  will  be  in  position 
to  sever  the  enemy's  communications,  or  to  inter- 
pose between  him  and  his  base — that  is,  to  force 
the  enemy  to  fight  a  battle  in  such  circumstances 
that  defeat  will  involve  loss  of  his  line  of  supply, 
or  to  oblige  him  to  retreat  to  the  detriment  of  his 
prestige  and  moral  (see  p.  75),  as  in  Wellington's 
Vittoria  Campaign.* 

The  enemy's  communications  may  be  threatened 
by  the  tactical  envelopment  of  a  wing  of  his  army, 
especially  if  one  flank  is  nearer  his  line  of  supply  (see 
Map  1).  Or  he  may  be  forced  to  fight  on  a  frontage 
more  or  less  parallel  to  his  communications,  when 
defeat  will  probably  involve  their  abandonment 
(cf.  Jena,f  1806 ;  see  Map  4).  Or,  again,  the  hostile 
line  of  supply  may  even  be  interrupted  before  action, 
and  the  enemy  be  obliged  to  accept  battle  facing  his 

*  "  Peninsular  War,"  Napier.  f  "  Jena,"  Bonnal. 
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base.  This  happened  to  Melas  at  Marengo,  1800* 
(see  Map  3). 

As  an  army  is  not  often  dependent  on  only 
one  line  of  communication,  or  so  completely 
out-manoeuvred  as  to  be  obliged  to  give  battle 
in  a  position  facing  its  base,  the  usual  result 
of  such  strategy  is  merely  the  interruption  of  the 
best  line  of  supply  (cf.  situation  of  the  Prussians  on 
June  17,  1815,  Map  2).  When  the  enemy  stands 
to  fight  in  these  circumstances  and  is  beaten,  such 
embarrassment  may  however  be  caused  by  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  munitions  and  supplies,  that  if 
vigorously  pursued  his  army  may  be  forced  to 
disband  or  to  surrender. 

At  the  same  time,  unless  his  movements  are 
favoured  by  the  shape  of  his  base  or  frontier  (see 
p.  48),  by  the  direction  of  his  lines  of  communica- 
tion, or  by  the  presence  of  some  feature,  such  as  a 
river,  mountain  chain,  or  forest,  a  general  can  rarely 
threaten  or  interrupt  the  enemy's  line  of  supply 
without  simultaneously  exposing  his  own. 

At  Salamanca,|  Marmont  forced  Wellington  to 
fight  parallel  to  his  line  of  communication  with 
Lisbon  ;  the  communications  of  the  French  were 
however  equally  exposed,  a  fact  which  nearly 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  French  army  after 
its  defeat  (see  Map  5). 

*  "  L'Esprit  de  la  guerre  moderne,"  Bonnal ;  "  Marengo  and 
Hohenlinden,"  Furse. 

f   "  Salamanca,"  Marindin. 
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Cromwell,*  advancing  over  the  Pennine  Chain, 
via  Gisburn,  in  1648,  menaced  the  communications 
of  the  Royalists  without  risk  to  his  own  (see  Map  6). 

It  occasionally  happens  that  both  commanders 
mutually  operate  against  one  another's  communica- 
tions. 

In  these  circumstances  the  advantage  will  lie 
with  the  general  whose  movements  most  nearly 
threaten  the  enemy's  line  of  supply,  or  who  has  least 
to  lose  by  continuing  his  operations.  If  there 
is  no  advantage  in  these  respects,  the  general  whose 
character  is  less  resolute,  or  whose  army  is  less 
formidable  or  mobile,  will  give  way.  For  example, 
in  the  campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the  Po,  in  1848,t 
the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  mutually  advanced 
against  one  another's  communications,  but  the 
Austrians  securing  the  initiative,  the  Sardinians 
were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Austrian  operations. 
As  a  result,  the  Sardinians  eventually  fought  in  a 
position  parallel  to  their  communications  with  Turin, 
and  being  defeated,  the  army  dispersed  (see  Map  3). 

Envelopment,  or  a  stroke  against  the  enemy's 
communications,  will  usually  be  undertaken  if  his 
army  is  relatively  concentrated.  If  scattered,  the 
aim  will  be  to  beat  the  opposing  forces  in  detail, 
which  will  be  attempted  either  by  breaking  through 
their  line  and  driving  the  separated  portions  in 
different  directions,  to  be  annihilated  in  pursuit, 

*  "  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier/'  Colonel  Baldock. 
t  "  Novara,"  Wylly. 
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or  in  subsequent  actions  ;  or  by  an  attack  on  one 
or  other  flank. 

In  either  case,  the  enemy's  ruin  will  not  be  so 
rapidly  attained  as  if  he  is  enveloped,  separated 
from  his  base,  or  even  partially  driven  from  his 
communications.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  force 
the  hostile  centre,  which  is  the  point  where  his 
army  can  most  quickly  concentrate,  the  attack  will 
be  purely  frontal,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be 
rapidly  successful,  and  time  will  be  allowed  to 
the  enemy's  wings  to  move  in  and  enclose  the 
attacker. 

Thus*  Napoleon,  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign, 
found  himself  partially  enveloped  owing  to  his 
failure  to  drive  the  allied  armies  sufficiently  far 
apart  after  having  broken  their  centre  (see  Map  2). 

In  1866,t  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Albert 
attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  Italians,  and  defeated 
them  at  Custozza  (see  Map  3). 

An  operation  involving  a  compromise  between 
the  procedures  adopted  when  the  intention  is  either 
to  envelop  or  to  penetrate  the  hostile  front,  is 
sometimes  advocated,  the  aim  being  to  destroy  one 
wing  of  the  army,  which  is  to  be  driven  from  the 
remainder  and  then  enveloped. 

This  plan  is  a  half-measure  possessing  the  faults 
of  both  systems  on  which  it  is  based,  for  not  only 
is  the  difficult  operation  of  penetrating  the  enemy's 

*  "Waterloo  Campaign,"  Ropes,  or  Houssaye. 
t   "Custozza,"  Henderson. 
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line  undertaken,  and  presumably,  without  the  force 
requisite  to  drive  home  the  blow,  but  the  dispersion 
necessary  to  secure  envelopment  is  involved,  though 
without  the  promise  of  all  the  advantages  which 
tempt  the  inception  of  this  operation. 

Even  if  successful,  the  enemy's  force  is  only 
partially  destroyed,  so  that  this  procedure  seems 
to  possess  disadvantages  out  of  proportion  to 
problematical  gains. 


PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

As  it  is  not  possible  at  the  outset  of  a  war  to 
anticipate  all  the  movements  that  must  be  made 
before  peace  is  concluded,  a  plan  of  campaign 
should  merely  lay  down  the  manner  in  which  the 
earlier  operations  are  to  be  conducted,  whilst 
setting  forth  some  definite  objective  to  be  pursued. 

The  plan  should  be  adapted  to  the  force  and 
resources  available,  and  if  not  drawn  up  by  the 
leader,  should  be  suitable  to  his  character,  to  that 
of  his  army,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  It 
should  be  founded  on  the  best  procurable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  topography,  climate,  and  fertility  of 
the  seat  of  war,  and  should  take  into  consideration 
the  strength,  characteristics,  and  resources  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  relative  rapidity  of  mobilization. 
But  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  forecast  move- 
ments subsequent  to  the  first  serious  collision  with 
the  enemy. 
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All  projects  should  be  simple,  for  it  is  only  the 
simple  that  has  much  chance  of  success  amidst  the 
complications  of  war,  and  they  must  be  kept  secret, 
so  as  to  increase  the  possibility  that  the  enemy  will, 
in  their  execution,  be  taken  by  surprise.  They 
must  be  elastic,  leaving  a  margin  for  the  unexpected, 
and  since  the  initiative  can  rarely  be  definitely 
assured,  plans  for  offensive  war  should  be  adaptable 
to  the  defensive,  and  vice  versa.  The  enemy  must 
also  be  misled  and  deceived  by  feints  and  ruses 
as  to  what  is  intended,  which  will,  however,  only 
fulfil  their  purpose  when  the  operations  are  such  as 
might  reasonably  be  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
attaining  decisive  success,  and  when  so  executed 
as  to  bear,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  the  stamp  of 
reality. 

A  plan  of  campaign  will,  however,  rarely  be  able 
to  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  theory,  and  in  most 
cases  some  perhaps  not  quite  justifiable  risk  must 
be  accepted. 

The  exact  nature  of  a  plan  of  campaign  will 
depend  on  whether  the  offensive  or  defensive  is 
contemplated. 

If  a  defensive  attitude  is  to  be  adopted,  little  can 
be  done  in  a  country  well  developed  in  respect  of 
communications,  beyond  arranging  how  the  troops 
are  to  be  disposed,  for  their  movements  will,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  depend  on  those  of  the 
enemy.  But  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
enemy's  line  of  advance  can  be  foretold  with  reason- 
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able  accuracy,  positions  may  be  prepared  where 
resistance  can  be  offered  by  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  army,  whilst  the  remainder  assume 
the  offensive. 

When  planning  an  offensive  campaign,  the  fore- 
most place  in  our  minds  should  be  given  to  our 
own  aims,  the  enemy's  probable  operations — and  he 
must  be  allowed  credit  for  sound  dispositions — and 
the  attitude  of  neutrals,  being  mere  afterthoughts. 
If  the  enemy's  movements  are  first  considered,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  adopt  a  mentally  defensive 
attitude,  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  plan. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained,  rather  than  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  must  be  foremost  in  our 
minds.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
enemy  is  probably  more  afraid  of  us  than  we  of 
him,  and  that  the  bold  rather  than  the  cautious 
plan  succeeds  on  service. 

The  probability  of  attaining  success  with  any 
plan  of  campaign  for  offensive  operations  will  be 
increased  if  it  is  executed  at  a  moment  which  will 
take  the  enemy  by  surprise. 

Moltke's*  projects  for  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870 
embody  practically  all  the  requisites  for  plans  when 
the  offensive  is  contemplated,  and  should  be  studied 
by  those  who  wish  to  see  how  plans  of  campaign 
should  be  framed. 

*  "Moltke's  Projects  for  1866  and  1870,"  Spencer  Wilkinson. 
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STRATEGICAL  CONCENTRATION. 

The  first  move  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign is  to  despatch  the  troops  from  their  peace 
stations,  or  places  of  mobilization,  to  localities 
from  which  the  operations  can  be  commenced  with 
advantage.  This  is  called  the  strategical  concen- 
tration. The  disposition  of  the  units  in  the  areas 
of  concentration  is  the  strategical  deployment. 

The  strategical  concentration  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  when  large  forces  are  con- 
cerned. 

Masses  of  troops,  even  with  mechanical  assist- 
ance, are  so  slow  of  movement,  that  once  concen- 
trated in  any  given  area,  much  time  \\ill  be  required 
to  alter  the  arrangements  and  positions  to  a  material 
extent,  and  to  transfer  units  to  other  localities. 
That  is  to  say  if  an  army  is  concentrated  to  defend 
London,  though  it  can  manoeuvre  round  this  city  it 
cannot  easily  be  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool. 

In  spite,  then,  of  information  which  subsequent 
to  concentration  may  be  obtained  by  the  intelli- 
gence service,  by  the  air  fleet,  or  by  the  masses  of 
cavalry  pushed  forward  to  locate  the  enemy's 
main  force,  a  large  army  must,  for  good  or  evil,  to  a 
great  extent  accept  the  situation  created  by  its 
strategical  concentration.  In  fact,  as  Moltke  has 
remarked,  errors  in  strategical  concentration  are 
rarely  retrieved  during  the  course  of  one  campaign. 
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The  strategical  concentration  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  enemy,  even  if  he  discovers  the 
dispositions  of  the  troops,  may  not  easily  be  able  to 
infer  from  them  the  exact  plan  of  campaign.  In 
other  words,  the  troops  should,  if  possible,  be  so  dis- 
posed that  they  can  readily  advance  in  at  least  two 
directions.  If  this  can  be  devised,  the  enemy,  as 
is  always  the  case  when  there  is  choice  of  alter- 
natives, must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  until 
after  the  operations  have  begun. 

The  armies  should  be  assembled  in  localities 
easy  of  access,  with  facilities  for  supply,  and  where 
concentration  is  not  likely  to  be  interrupted,  whilst 
mutual  support  and  assembly  for  battle  should 
present  no  difficulties. 

Such  positions,  moreover,  whilst  guarding,  directly 
or  indirectly,  main  arteries  of  commerce,  and  dis- 
tricts the  inviolability  of  which  is  of  importance 
to  the  nation  (see  Prussian  deployment  in  1866, 
Map  7),  or,  in  case  of  oversea  invasion,  the  roads 
to  the  ports  of  disembarkation,  should  be  suitable 
to  either  offensive  or  defensive  operations,  for  few 
generals  can  absolutely  count  on  the  initiative. 

If  the  offensive  is  intended,  the  concentration 
should  be  as  far  forward  as  possible,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  line  of  communication. 
It  should  be  where  communications  in  the  direction 
of  the  proposed  advance  are  well  developed,  so  that 
the  army  can  march  in  whatever  formation  is 
believed  most  suitable,  and  where  the  enemy's 
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frontier   possesses   few   obstacles,  natural   or  arti- 
ficial. 

When  a  defensive  attitude  is  to  be  temporarily 
adopted,  the  concentration  should  be  in  some  locality 
with  secure  lines  of  supply,  and  offering  facilities 
for  defence.  The  army  should  also  be  so  placed 
that  power  to  manoeuvre  is  retained,  and  that  it 
can  be  ignored  by  the  enemy  only  at  risk  to  his 
own  communications,  or  attacked  in  circumstances 
advantageous  to  the  defender. 

The  position  taken  up  on  the  advice  of  the  French 
by  the  Sardinians  at  Casale,*  in  the  war  of  1859 
against  Austria,  whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
French  allies,  is  a  case  in  point  (see  Map  3). 

When  on  the  defensive,  in  addition  to  the  masses 
of  cavalry  which  will  be  employed  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, bodies  of  troops  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously pushed  forward  from  the  localities  where 
the  defender's  main  army  is  concentrating,  to  gain 
information,  to  establish  contact  with  the  enemy, 
and  to  delay  his  movements.  Since  these  detach- 
ments must  inevitably  be  exposed  to  the  demoral- 
izing effect  of  a  continuous  retirement,  they  should, 
however,  be  no  stronger  than  is  compatible  with 
the  fulfilment  of  their  purpose ;  and,  whilst  possess- 
ing mobility  above  the  average,  no  detachment 
should  be  so  numerous  as  to  tempt  its  commander 
to  risk,  without  definite  orders  to  do  so,  decisive 
action,  and  defeat  in  detail. 

*  "  Letters  on  Strategy,"  Prince  Kraft. 
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STRATEGY  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  SHAPE  OF 
THE  FRONTIER  OR  BASE. 

E  shape  of  the  national  frontier  or  of  the 
base  of  operations  may  confer  certain  strategical 
advantages,  provided  that  the  nation  possesses  the 
initiative  and  holds  the  issues.  It  may  equally 
increase  the  drawbacks  of  the  situation  when  the 
initiative  belongs  to  the  enemy. 

When  the  line  is  straight,  as  is  the  frontier 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  from  the 
Great  Lakes  almost  to  the  Pacific,  there  is 
obviously  no  advantage  to  either  side,  so  far  as  the 
shape  influences  the  final  issue  of  the  campaign. 
This  will  only  be  affected  by  the  physical  nature  of 
the  area,  by  the  existence  of  passes,  bridges,  or 
other  restricted  issues,  and  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  fortresses  so  placed  as  to  guard  certain 
roads  or  localities. 

48 
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But  when  the  frontier  or  base  is  salient — that  is, 
projects  forward — so  that  on  two  sides  of  it  is  hostile 
territory,  or,  in  case  of  war  in  one's  own  country, 
two  sides  are  enclosed  by  areas  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  the  situation  becomes  complex. 

Northern  Natal,  for  instance,  was  salient  in 
relation  to  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  in  1899. 
Similarly,  during  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  when  in  the  power  of  the 
Confederates,  was  salient  in  respect  of  the  Federal 
armies  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  (see  Map  9). 

Provided  that  roads  and  issues  are  available,  a 
salient  frontier  or  base  places  a  general  in  position 
to  inflict  surprise  ;  for  as  the  enemy  cannot  foretell 
in  which  direction  an  army  deployed  in  the  salient 
proposes  to  strike,  he  must  either  uncover  territory, 
by  placing  his  troops  at  the  apex  or  on  one 
side,  or  must  divide  his  forces  and  risk  defeat  in 
detail. 

On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  salient  is  large, 
and  the  angle  more  or  less  obtuse,  the  space  for 
manoeuvre  will  be  restricted,  and  but  few  roads  may 
be  available  for  advance  in  any  given  direction. 

If  the  army  possessing  a  salient  frontier  can 
assume  the  offensive,  it  may  immediately  on 
leaving  its  own  territory  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country — an  obvious  advantage,  for  all 
ground  behind  an  invading  army  is  presumably 
closed  to  the  enemy  for  supplies.  Besides,  the 
proportion  of  line  of  communication  running 
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through  hostile  territory  will  be  small,  and  relatively 
few  troops  will  be  required  for  its  protection. 

A  re-entrant  frontier  or  base,  is  one  partially  en- 
closing the  enemy's  country  or  the  area  in  his 
occupation.  This  formation,  within  the  limitations 
imposed  by  topographical  factors,  confers  the 
advantage  of  a  long  base,  with  choice  of  several 
lines  of  operation,  and  possibility  of  change  from 
one  line  to  another. 

Such  a  frontier  was  that  of  Prussia,  in  1866,*  in 
respect  of  Saxony  and  Austria ;  whilst  Napoleon's 
base,  in  1805,  along  the  Main  and  Rhine,t  was  re- 
entrant in  respect  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Danube  (see  Map  7). 

When  the  hostile  armies  are  within,  but  not 
based  on  the  territory  enclosed  by  the  re-entrant, 
their  lines  of  communication  can  be  menaced  with- 
out reciprocal  danger  to  those  of  the  army  possess- 
ing the  re-entrant  frontier  or  base.  In  such 
circumstrances  the  enemy  must  retire,  or  must 
fight  in  a  position  parallel  to  his  communications, 
or  even  facing  his  own  base.  Again,  by  advance 
from  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  the  enemy's  forces 
may  be  threatened  with  envelopment. 

If  A  B  C  D  is  the  frontier  line,  and  E  F  the 
enemy's  line  of  retreat,  an  army  marching  from  G 
can  threaten  the  enemy's  communications  without 
exposing  its  own  ;  or  forces  moving  from  G  and  C 

*  "Sadowa,"  Bonnal. 

f  "  Napoleon  as  a  General,"  Wartenburg. 
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will  be  well  placed  to  envelop  him  (see   Map  7, 
Fig.  1). 

When  the  hostile  army  is  beyond  the  re-entrant 
A  B  C  D,  advance  from  one  of  the  sides — H,  for 
example — will  tend  to  strike  it  more  or  less  in 
flank,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  frontier  ; 
or  to  force  the  opponents,  if  they  accept  battle,  to 
fight  on  a  frontage  forming  an  acute  angle  with 
their  line  of  communication  E  F  (see  Map  7, 
Fig.  2). 

Even  when  the  defensive  is  temporarily  adopted, 
a  re-entrant  frontier  enables  the  enemy's  line  of 
communication  to  be  menaced,  should  he  advance 
in  any  direction  other  than  against  the  defending 
army.  That  is  to  say,  though  territory  may  be 
uncovered,  it  may  still  be  efficiently,  though  in- 
directly protected.  For  example,  if  the  enemy 
marches  towards  the  side  A  B  of  the  frontier 
A  B  C  D,  an  army  placed  at  B  can  take  him  in 
Hank  ;  or  if  he  advances  on  C,  an  army  placed  either 
at  B  or  H  can  operate  against  his  flanks  and  com- 
munications without  prejudice  to  its  own  (see  Map  7, 
Fig.  3). 

A  double  re-entrant  frontier — that  is,  a  salient 
with  wings — enables  the  possessor,  if  the  enemy 
operates  and  is  opposed  in  both  re-entrants,  and 
within  the  usual  limitations  imposed  by  the  nature 
of  the  country,  to  send  troops  from  one  to  the 
other  with  relative  ease  and  rapidity,  for  they  are 
not  obliged  to  leave  their  own  territory. 

4—2 
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Thus,  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
French,  who  held  Switzerland,  and  were  operating 
simultaneously  in  South  Germany  and  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Po,  could  move  troops  to  and  from  either 
flank  across  Switzerland  (see  Map  6).* 

To  sum  up,  though  both  forms  of  frontier  possess 
reciprocal  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  re- 
entrant frontier  confers  the  power  (when  roads  are 
suitable)  of  menacing,  in  almost  any  circumstances, 
the  enemy's  communications  without  exposing 
one's  own. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEA-POWER  ON  STRATEGY 

ON  LAND. 

Bacon  wrote,  "  he  that  commands  the  sea  is  at 
great  liberty,  and  may  take  as  much  and  as  little  of 
war  as  he  will."t 

This  remains  true  ;  but  a  navy  which  has  gained 
predominance  cannot,  by  itself,  bring  sufficient 
pressure  to  bear  to  secure  favourable  peace  unless 
the  enemy  is  much  dependent  on  sea-borne  com- 
merce. 

Though  the  naval  victory  of  Trafalgar*  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  this  was 
not  consummated  until  ten  years  later  on  the 
battle-field  of  Waterloo.  In  the  American  Civil 
War,j  the  North  possessed  almost  unchallenged 

'f  "  History  of  Europe/'  Alison. 

t  Essay  on  the  true  greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 
\   "American  Civil  War/'  Wood  and  Edmonds. 
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naval  supremacy,  yet  four  bloody  years  of  war 
on  land  barely  sufficed  to  secure  the  maintenance 
of  the  union  for  which  the  Northerners  were 
fighting. 

Command  of  the  sea  confers  the  initiative, 
obliges  the  enemy  either  to  disseminate  his  forces, 
or  to  give  up  serious  attempts  to  dispute  landings 
except  in  localities  previously  fortified,  and  enables 
the  possessor,  within  the  limits  imposed  by  geo- 
graphical conditions  and  weather,  to  strike  when  and 
where  he  desires.  He  can  also  count  on  numerical 
superiority  at  the  selected  landing-places,  for  his  plans 
will  be  concealed  until  they  are  in  full  execution. 

Should  sufficient  shipping  be  available,  feints  can 
be  easily  and  rapidly  made  in  this  or  that  direction 
to  distract  the  enemy ;  surprise  can  therefore  be 
inflicted,  and  until  the  main  body  has  actually  begun 
to  land,  the  locality  or  localities  selected  for  this 
purpose  must  remain  secret.  Moreover,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  enemy's  coast-line,  and  provided 
that  landings  can  be  effected  and  ports  secured, 
seapower  confers  all  the  advantages,  and  involves 
none  of  the  disadvantages,  of  salient  and  re-entrant 
frontiers. 

Thus,  with  command  of  the  sea,  the  Japanese, 
by  landing  at  Ying-kow  in  1904,  could  have  short- 
ened their  line  of  communication  in  the  territory  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  could  have  placed 
themselves  behind  all  troops  in  the  Liao  -  tung 
Peninsula.  Moreover  the  Russians  could  not 
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have  been  sure,  until  the  landing  was  in  full  swing, 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  feint.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Japanese  lines  from  their  base  in  Japan 
would  have  been  quite  secure. 

Again,  all  Russian  troops  concentrated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  would 
have  been  liable  to  the  interception  of  their  line 
of  communication  with  Mukden  by  Japanese 
forces  disembarked  on  either  its  eastern  or  western 
shores,  whose  sea-line  of  communication  would 
meanwhile  have  been  in  no  danger  (see  Map  8). 

Even  when  an  army  invading  from  oversea  is 
beaten,  or  is  obliged  to  fall  back  before  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  retirement  can  be  made  to  any  portion  of 
the  seacoast  in  its  possession,  with  the  certainty  of 
finding  an  asylum  in  the  ships.  So,  in  1808,* 
Moore's  army  advanced  from  Lisbon  to  Salamanca, 
whilst  Baird  brought  a  force  from  Corunna  towards 
the  same  locality ;  but  both  retreated  on  Corunna 
before  Napoleon's  superior  numbers  (see  Map  8). 

If  obliged  to  retreat  without  suffering  serious 
disaster,  and  supposing  that  the  enemy  does  not 
possess  immense  superiority  of  force,  the  invader 
can  take  up  a  position  on  a  peninsula  or  isthmus 
where  the  navy  will  protect  the  flanks,  and  can 
here  securely  await  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
again  assume  the  offensive,  as  did  Wellington  at 
Torres  Vedras,*  1810-11  (see  Map  8).  Or  he  can 
transfer  his  troops  to  another  portion  of  the  coast- 

*  "  Peninsular  War,"  Napier,  or  Oman. 
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line,  and  initiate  the  campaign  afresh  from  a  new 
base.  Thus,  after  the  campaign  of  Corunna, 
Wellington  began  operations  again  from  his  base 
at  Lisbon  (see  Map  8).* 

Since  supplies  can  be  rapidly  and  securely  moved 
over  the  sea,  base  and  line  of  communication  can 
also  be  changed  with  relative  ease,  and  continual 
lengthening  of  the  line  of  communication  obviated. 
In  1813,  for  example,  Wellington  changed  his 
base  from  Lisbon  to  Santander,  and  then  to 
St.  Sebastian*  (see  Map  8).  In  1904-05  the 
.Japanese  changed  their  bases  from  Dalny  and  Ta- 
ku-shan  to  Ying-kowf  (see  Map  8). 

A  century  ago,  even  when  ships  were  dependent 
on  wind  and  sails  for  their  power  of  motion, 
movements  by  sea  were  more  sure  and  rapid  and 
less  trying  than  those  on  land.  Land  mobility  has 
however  gained  more  by  the  use  of  steam  than  has 
sea  mobility,  and  in  continents  where,  as  in  Europe, 
they  are  well  developed,  railways  can  now  com- 
pete with  fleets  of  steamers  on  almost  equal  terms 
in  respect  of  ability  to  move  troops  quickly  over 
equal  distances.  But  sea-power  loses  its  advantage 
the  moment  transport  by  rail  is  added  to  transit 
by  sea,  because  the  margin  in  favour  of  the  ships  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  time  required  to  entrain  and 
detrain  troops. 

A  nation  possessing  a  coast  frontier,  and  at  war 
with  a  power  which  has  command  of  the  sea,  and 

*  "  Peninsular  War,"  Napier.  I   British  official  account 
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sufficient  troops  to  justify  invasion,  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  it  will  have  lost  the  initiative. 

In  these  circumstances  an  attempt  can  be  made  to 
prevent  raids  and  landings  by  fortifying  or  guarding 
all  possible  landing-places.  This,  however,  will 
involve  dispersion  of  troops,  whilst  even  the  main 
forces  must  be  divided  amongst  localities  especially 
favouring  invasion,  so  that,  at  first,  the  defender 
will  be  weak  at  all  points.  Or,  whilst  a  few  im- 
portant localities  are  fortified  and  secured,  the  rest  of 
the  coast-line  can  be  merely  so  guarded  and  watched 
as  to  secure  early  information  of  the  enemy's 
descents,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  delay  his 
operations.  Without  making  any  real  attempt  to 
secure  the  country  from  invasion,  the  bulk  of  the 
forces  can  then  be  posted  in  a  central  position  or 
positions,  ready  to  march  when  the  point  of  disem- 
barkation of  the  enemy's  main  army  is  certain. 

STRATEGY  AS  AFFECTED  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL 

FACTORS. 

Though  its  influence  has  been  modified  by  im- 
provements in  roads,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
railways,  automobiles,  and  steamships,  the  principal 
geographical  factor  is  still  space,  which,  in  affecting 
the  number  of  troops  required  for  any  given  mili- 
tary undertaking,  or  the  question  of  transport  to  and 
maintenance  in  a  given  area,  is  of  great  importance 
in  war. 
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The  extent  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  was  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  Napoleon's*  failure  to  conquer  Spain, 
and  the  vastness  of  Russia  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  his  failure  in  1812  f  (see  Map  4). 
The  distance  of  the  Cape  from  England,  and  the 
immensity  of  the  South  African  theatre  of  war,  were 
England's  chief  difficulties  in  1899-1 902.  j  Had  not 
Manchuria  been  separated  by  6,000  miles  from 
Russia,  the  Japanese  could  never  have  coped  with 
the  Russians  in  1904.§ 

No  army  can  exist  without  water,  and  bad 
water  is  a  fertile  cause  of  sickness.  Troops  ill-fed 
soon  become  susceptible  to  disease,  which  destroys 
more  than  do  firearms  and  cold  steel,  and  no 
force  can  be  really  mobile  unless  in  some  degree 
subsisted  locally.  Hence  the  water,  fertility,  and 
resources  of  a  country  are  often  highly  important 
factors  in  war. 

Again,  an  army  cannot  be  maintained,  even  in  a 
fertile  area,  if  not  connected  by  good  roads  or  by 
railways  with  the  base  from  which  munitions, 
clothing,  and  reinforcements  must  at  any  rate  be 
drawn.  Moreover,  the  movements  of  large  forces 
will  be  slow  and  difficult  in  districts  possessing 
few  and  bad  roads,  and  their  dispersion,  either 
laterally  if  moving  on  separate  roads,  or  in 
depth  when  marching  along  one  road,  will  be 

*  "  Peninsular  War,"  Napier. 

t  "  The  French  Invasion  of  Russia/'  Wilson. 
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so  great  as  to  involve  serious  danger  of  defeat  in 
detail. 

The  direction  and  quality  of  the  railways  and 
roads  must  therefore  influence  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign  in  a  considerable  degree,  whilst  road  and 
railway  junctions,  since  their  possession  gives  power 
of  movement  in  this  or  that  direction,  or  power  to 
hinder  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  are  of  especial 
importance  in  a  strategical  sense. 

But  even  in  fertile  and  well-developed  countries 
other  topographical  features,  such  as  rivers,  moun- 
tains, forests,  and  areas  of  low-lying  swampy  land, 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  operations  of  war, 
for  they  introduce  complications  into  the  military 
problem,  and  therefore  increase  its  difficulty. 

The  effect  of  rivers,  mountains,  forests,  marshes, 
and  deserts,  on  strategy,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
restrict  freedom  of  movement,  can  be  passed  at 
relatively  few  localities,  and  in  certain  circumstances 
afford  concealment  to  troops. 

It  follows  that  permanent  bridges  over  rivers 
(for  temporary  bridges  are  only  make-shifts,  and  to 
be  of  continuous  value  require  metalled  approaches), 
passes  over  mountains,  roads  in  forests  and  marshes, 
or  oases  in  deserts,  are,  like  road  and  railway  centres, 
important  strategical  points. 

This  is  so  emphatically  the  case  that  it  is  some- 
times claimed  that  the  mere  possession  of  some 
bridge,  mountain  pass,  or  road  junction,  enables  an 
army  to  dominate  large  neighbouring  tracts. 
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For  example,  it  has  been  said  that  Russia  could 
dominate  India  if  holding  the  passes  over  the  Hindu 
Kush. 

This,  clearly,  would  not  necessarily  be  so,  and 
Russia's  power  to  dominate  India  would  depend, 
not  on  her  possession  of  these  passes,  but  on  her 
capacity  to  carry  out  successful  invasion.  The 
acquisition  of  the  passes  would  only  be  an  important 
preliminary  to  further  conquest. 

Whether  an  army  crosses  an  obstacle  in  one  or 
in  many  localities,  some  risk  must  be  run  of  defeat 
in  detail  when  the  enemy  is  in  the  vicinity. 

If  the  passage  is  made  in  one  place,  unusual 
expenditure  of  time  will  be  involved,  for  the  frontage 
on  which  the  troops  can  move  will  be  limited. 
The  army  will  also  be  unable  to  deploy  quickly 
to  meet  attack. 

When  the  obstacle  is  passed  in  several  places, 
though  the  force  will  cross  more  rapidly,  it  will  be 
split  up  between  the  points  of  passage,  and  will  there- 
fore be  disseminated  and  liable  to  defeat  piecemeal. 

Equally,  an  army  moving  astride  an  obstacle — 
that  is  when  part  is  marching  along  one  side,  part 
along  the  other — runs  risk  of  defeat  in  detail.  For, 
since  bridges,  passes,  or  other  points  of  passage 
across  obstacles  must  always  be  comparatively  rare, 
free  communication,  except  by  signalling  in  some 
form,  will  be  difficult  between  the  divided  parts  of 
the  force,  and  this  will  limit  their  power  to  directly 
assist  one  another  in  case  of  attack. 
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The  use  that  can  be  made  of  an  obstacle  depends 
on  the  possession  of  the  points  of  passage. 

If  the  obstacle  is  transverse — that  is  runs  across 
and  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  march 
of  the  army — it  will,  when  the  points  of  passage 
have  been,  if  not  secured,  at  any  rate  denied  to 
the  enemy,  form  a  screen  behind  which  the  troops 
can  manoeuvre. 

Before  the  Waterloo  Campaign,  for  example, 
Napoleon*  concentrated  his  army  behind  the  forest 
of  Beaumont  (see  Map  2). 

When  the  obstacle  has  been  passed,  it  may  afford 
a  favourable  rallying  position  in  case  of  defeat,  and 
for  the  delay  of  pursuit.  The  Elbe  River  was  used 
by  Napoleon  t  in  1813  for  this  purpose  (see  Map  10). 
An  obstacle  may  also,  especially  when  a  river,  be 
fortified,  and  used  as  an  advanced  base,  as  was  the 
Vistula  by  Napoleon  in  1812|  (see  Map  4).  Since, 
however,  the  few  points  of  passage  will  be  well- 
defined  objectives  for  the  enemy  to  attack,  they 
must  be  strongly  guarded. 

To  the  defender,  a  transverse  obstacle  provides 
a  certain  means  of  delaying  the  enemy,  and  of 
gaining  time  for  the  development  of  resources 
(cf.  the  Ya-lu  in  1904,§  see  Map  8),  an  opportunity 
being  also  afforded  of  beating  the  enemy  in  detail 

*  "  Waterloo,"  Ropes,  or  Houssaye. 

f  "  Napoleon  as  a  General,"  Wartenburg. 

J  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  Jomini. 
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as  he  passes.  Nevertheless,  when  the  frontage 
occupied  by  the  defender  is  long,  dissemination  of 
force  will  be  necessary,  and  the  enemy  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  piercing  the  line  ;  and  if  a  short 
stretch  is  occupied,  the  flanks  can  be  turned. 

When  tactical  offensive  across  the  obstacle  is 
contemplated  by  a  commander  acting  on  the 
strategical  defensive,  the  effect  of  the  obstacle, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  ditch  or  walls  of 
a  fortress,  is  to  permit  of  economy  of  force  in 
localities  where  no  offensive  is  intended,  setting 
free  larger  numbers  for  the  decisive  stroke.  If 
attack  is  to  be  effective,  there  must,  however,  be 
ample  means  of  uninterrupted  passage  where  it  is 
to  be  made. 

A  single  river  or  a  range  of  mountains  running 
parallel  to — that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as — the  line 
of  advance  will  afford  protection  to  the  flank  resting 
on  the  obstacle,  so  long  as  the  passages  are  denied 
to  the  enemy,  though  this  may  necessitate  con- 
siderable detachments.  For  instance,  the  Marne 
would  protect  the  right  flank  of  an  army  advancing 
from  Vitry  on  Paris  (except  from  long-range  artillery- 
fire),  provided  that  the  crossings  over  the  river  were 
secured  (see  Map  10). 

When  a  force  marches  between  two  parallel 
obstacles,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  will 
be  accentuated — that  is  both  flanks  can  be  secured, 
though  at  cost  of  many  detachments.  But  if  the 
area  available  for  movement  between  the  obstacles 
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is  restricted,  and  the  army  is  large,  the  force  will 
have  to  advance  on  a  narrow  frontage,  and  being 
disposed  in  depth  will  be  in  danger  of  defeat  in 
detail  (see  plan  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Map  9). 

A  defender  holding  the  passages  over  an  obstacle 
parallel  to  the  enemy's  line  of  advance  has  the 
advantages  afforded  by  a  re-entrant  frontier,  for 
he  can  menace  the  enemy's  line  of  communication 
without  danger  to  his  own.  In  these  circumstances 
the  opponent  must  either  detach  and  run  risk  of 
defeat  in  detail,  or  must  undertake  operations  to 
secure  the  passages,  before  advancing. 

An  army,  for  example,  based  on  the  North  of 
France,  and  holding  the  crossing  places  over  the 
Marne,  would  be  in  this  situation  in  respect  of  a 
force  advancing  from  Vitry  on  Paris  (see  Map  10). 
Cromwell,*  too,  when  east  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  in 
1648,  was  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  Royalists 
marching  southwards  from  Lancaster  (see  Map  6). 

As  factors  in  a  campaign,  rivers,  other  than 
mountain  streams,  differ  from  mountains,  mainly 
in  that  they  possess  only  one  instead  of  many  posi- 
tions where  the  enemy's  advance  can  be  opposed. 
In  the  case  of  a  river,  the  river-line  itself  is  the 
only  obstacle,  whereas  few  if  any  mountain  ranges 
consist  of  a  single  chain,  but  are  composed  of 
several,  which  run,  as  do  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
roughly  in  lines  parallel  to  one  another.  Moreover, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  topography  in  the  valley 

*  "  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier,"  Baldock. 
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of  a  river  is  generally  less  rugged,  whilst  the  area 
is  better  developed  in  the  matter  of  roads  than  are 
mountainous  districts,  facilities  for  mutual  support 
and  for  counter-attack  are  greater  in  river  valleys. 

In  a  mountainous  area,  the  local  conditions  often 
enhance  the  resisting  power  of  small  bodies  of 
troops — as  for  example  in  a  defile  with  flanks  that 
are  inaccessible  in  a  tactical  sense.  But  this  gain 
is  not  so  marked  when  large  bodies  are  concerned, 
for  in  such  circumstances  the  topography  will 
probably  be  so  varied  that  facilities  for  defence 
in  one  locality  will  be  offset  by  advantages  for 
attack  in  another,  so  that  the  balance  of  advantage 
will  rest  with  neither  side. 


ATTACK  AND  DEFENCE  OF  OBSTACLES. 

The  attack  and  defence  of  transverse  obstacles 
falls  under  two  headings,  according  as  the  defender 
intends  merely  to  gain  time,  or  to  utilize  the  obstacle 
to  defeat  the  enemy. 

In  the  latter  case  the  defender's  best  course  will 
be  first  to  arrange  to  guard  the  principal  points  of 
passage,  so  as  to  delay  the  enemy  should  he  try  to 
cross  there.  He  can  then  either  place  the  bulk  of 
his  troops  in  a  fortified  area  on  the  enemy's  side  of 
the  obstacle,  ready  to  issue  from  the  fortifications 
should  the  enemy  mask  or  ignore  them  whilst 
attempting  to  cross  the  obstacle  in  some  other 
locality ;  or  the  defender  can  insure  for  his  force 
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free  passage  over  the  obstacle  by  fortifying  the  issues 
in  certain  places,  at  which  his  troops  can  cross  and 
attack  the  enemy  when  involved  in  the  passage. 
Napoleon*  contemplated  such  procedure  in  the 
campaign  of  Dresden  in  1813  (see  Map  10). 

The  defender  can,  however,  as  an  alternative 
policy,  watch  the  obstacle  whilst  securing  the 
principal  points  of  passage,  so  as  to  make  certain, 
not  only  that  the  enemy  is  delayed,  but  that  his 
dispositions  are  ascertained.  At  the  same  time  the 
main  force  may  be  so  placed  that  it  can  be  quickly 
marched  to  attack  the  heads  of  the  opposing 
columns  as  they  issue  from  the  defiles. 

In  this  attempt  the  Austrians  failed  in  the 
campaign  of  1866 1  in  Bohemia  (see  Map  7),  but, 
in  the  same  year,  when  adopting  this  form  of 
strategy,  they  beat  the  Italians  at  CustozzaJ  (see 
Map  3). 

In  all  the  cases  considered,  attack  should  be 
delivered  early,  and  before  the  enemy's  projects 
have  had  time  to  mature,  or  he  will  probably  be 
successful. 

The  attack  of  a  transverse  topographical  obstacle 
is  carried  out  on  the  following  principles,  the  chief 
factor  in  success  being  the  deception  of  the  enemy 
as  to  the  locality  where  the  main  effort  is  to  be 
made. 

If   the    hostile    troops    possess    the    issues,   the 

"Napoleon  as  a  General,"  Wartenburg. 
t  "Sadowa,"  Bonall.  J  "Custozza,"  Henderson. 
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assailant  can  advance  in  several  columns  in  the 
hope  of  breaking  through  at  some  point,  though 
in  this  formation  he  will  run  the  risk  of  defeat 
in  detail. 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  invasion  of 
Bohemia  by  the  Prussians  in  1866  was  carried  out. 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,*  the  1st  Japanese  Army  also  successfully 
followed  this  plan,  when  marching  in  several 
columns  through  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
district  lying  between  the  Ya-lu  River  and  Liao 
Yang  (see  Map  8). 

If  he  intends  to  pass  in  one  or  perhaps  two 
localities,  the  assailant,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  being  attacked  in  rear  when  his  army  is  half 
across,  will  usually  be  obliged  to  detach  a  force 
to  entrench  and  hold  the  enemy  where  he  is  believed 
to  be  in  greatest  strength,  whilst  the  remainder  cross 
the  obstacle  and  operate  against  his  communications. 

The  1st  and  2nd  German  Armies  t  crossed  the 
Moselle  in  this  manner  in  1870  (see  Map  6). 

When  the  enemy  does  not  hold  the  exits,  his 
frontage,  if  found  to  be  long,  can  be  engaged,  and 
then  broken  at  a  favourable  point. 

Napoleon |  adopted  this  procedure  during  the 
campaign  of  1796  in  the  Maritime  Alps  and 
Apennines  (see  Map  11). 

*  British  official  account. 
f   French  official  account. 
J   "  Napoleon  as  a  General,"  Wartenburg. 
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If  the  line  occupied  by  the  enemy  is  short,  his 
attention  can  be  occupied  whilst  the  position  is 
turned  by  movements  round  one  or  both  flanks. 

General  Gough*  won  the  passage  of  the  Chenab 
in  this  way  in  the  Sikh  War  of  1848  (see  Map  10). 
Sir  Redvers  Bullerf  used  the  same  method  to  force 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Natal  in  1900.  Leaving 
a  portion  of  his  force  opposite  Laing's  Nek,  he 
feinted  first  towards  Utrecht,  then,  counter-marching, 
he  sent  a  column  round  the  Boer  right,  by  Botha's 
Pass  and  Allemand's  Nek  (see  Map  9). 

In  the  case  of  obstacles  parallel  to  the  line  of 
march,  the  decisive  factor  is  the  possession  of  the 
passages  over  them. 

Holding  these,  the  defender  may  reasonably 
hope  to  be  able  to  fight  the  attacker's  forces  in 
detail. 

In  these  circumstances,  when  the  obstacle  is 
single  and  the  attacker  moves  along  one  side  of  it 
without  securing  his  flank,  he  will  risk  such 
disaster  as  befell  the  Royalists  in  1648  (see  Map  6). 
He  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  make  large  detach- 
ments to  contain  the  enemy  (cf.  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign of  Friedland,  1807),  thus  running  the  risk  of 
defeat  in  detail ;  or  must  make  a  direct  attack  on 
the  defender's  position,  and  direct  attacks  are  always 
costly,  and  seldom  decisive.  Should  he  move  astride 
the  obstacle,  he  will  clear  the  passages,  but  will 

*  "  Sikhs  and  Sikh  Wars,"  Gough  and  Innes. 
t  British  official  account. 
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afford  the  enemy  the  opportunity  of  engaging  his 
army  piecemeal,  as  did  Jackson*  the  Federals  at 
Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic  (see  Map  4). 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  parallel  obstacles, 
the  attacker  must  either  separate  his  forces  and 
advance  astride  them,  when,  if  the  defender  holds 
some  of  the  principal  points  of  passage,  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  concentrate  against  one  of  the 
divided  portions,  imitating  Napoleon's  conduct  of 
the  campaign  of  1814 1  (see  Map  10).  Or  the  attacker 
must  march  between  two  of  the  obstacles — that  is, 
with  the  possible  obligation  of  having  to  detach 
to  secure  both  flanks — and  if  the  obstacles  are 
close  together,  of  being  also  under  the  necessity  of 
advancing  on  a  narrow  frontage,  with  consequent 
risk  of  defeat  in  detail.  Such  was  somewhat  the 
predicament  of  the  British  forces  which  advanced 
in  1878-79J  on  Kabul  from  Peshawar  (see  Map  5). 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEATHER  AND  SEASONS. 

Weather  necessarily  exercises  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  strategical  operations,  both  in  its  effects 
on  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  in  the  limitations, 
unexpected  and  difficult  to  discount,  imposed  on 
the  mobility  of  armies,  and  therefore  prejudicial  to 
strategical  combinations. 

An  especially  hot  day  may  delay  for  many  hours 

:  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  Henderson. 

t   "Napoleon  as  a  General,"  Wartenburg. 

J   British  official  account  of  Afghan  War,  1878-80. 
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the  march  of  an  army,  and  in  this  way  upset  the 
calculations  and  plans  of  a  general.  For  instance, 
intense  heat  checked  the  movements  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller's  troops  before  the  Battle  of  Monte  Christo, 
and  so  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  fathom- 
ing his  intentions.* 

In  the  same  manner  storm,  rain,  snow,  or  fog, 
may  influence  the  fate  of  a  campaign. 

England  t  was  probably  saved  from  invasion  in 
1588  by  the  gale  which,  in  July,  dispersed  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

The  thunderstorm  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th 
of  June,  1815,:}:  rendering  the  fields  impassable,  so  far 
hindered  the  movements  of  Napoleon's  armies  that 
his  main  body  was  not  concentrated  opposite 
Waterloo  until  early  on  the  18th — a  fact  which 
may  have  partly  been  the  cause  of  the  postpone- 
ment until  nearly  noon  of  the  commencement  of 
the  battle.  This  gave  time  for  the  Prussians  to 
reach  the  field,  who  had  also,  in  some  degree,  to 
thank  the  weather  on  the  17th  for  relief  from  the 
pressure  that  should  have  been  exercised  on  them 
by  Grouchy 's  detachment  (see  Map  2). 

Heavy  rain,  rendering  the  unmetalled  roads 
unfit  for  traffic,  arrested  operations  in  Manchuria 
during  the  month  of  August,*  1904,  and  allowed 
time  for  the  arrival  of  Russian  reinforcements. 

*  British  official  account. 

t   "  History  of  England/'  Froude,  vol.  xii. 

I   "  Waterloo,"  Houssaye. 
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A  fog,*  by  delaying  his  operations,  probably 
robbed  Soult  of  victory  during  the  first  portion 
of  the  campaign  in  the  Pyrenees  in  1813. 

A  snowstorm  seriously  hindered  the  march  of 
Japanese  reinforcements  during  the  Russian  attack 
on  Hei-kou-tai  in  1905. 

The  fact  that  in  the  campaign  of  Mukden  the 
Hun  River  was  frozen  to  sufficient  thickness  to 
be  passable  by  all  arms,  enabled  the  Japanese  to 
place  the  3rd  army  west  of  it  without  risk. 

But  the  greatest  influence  exercised  by  weather 
in  war  is  on  the  health  of  the  troops,  which  may 
either  be  directly  affected,  or  indirectly  through  the 
effect  produced  on  crops,  or  on  means  of  transport 
of  supplies. 

The  hardships  of  the  Russian  winter  of  1708- 
09,  so  far  reduced  the  strength  of  the  army  ot 
Charles  XII."'"  that  he  suffered  defeat  at  Pultowa 
in  the  following  June. 

After  the  siege  and  capture  of  Harfleur  in  1415, 
bad  weather  supervened,  rendering  sea- transport 
precarious,  and  causing  an  outbreak  of  dysentery 
amongst  the  victorious  English.  Henry  V.J  was 
consequently  obliged  to  march  in  October,  and  with 
only  9,000  men  out  of  his  original  force  of  30,000, 
from  Harfleur  to  Calais,  across  the  front  of  the 
very  superior  and  unbeaten  French  forces.  Though 

*  "  Peninsular  War,"  Napier. 

t  "Charles  XII./'  Voltaire. 

I   "  Henry  V."  :  "  English  Men  of  Action  "  Series. 
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intercepted,  he  defeated  50,000  French  at  Agin- 
court. 

In  our  campaigns  in  India  and  in  Egypt, 
heat  (and  the  diseases  it  produces)  has  usually 
been  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  native 
soldiery. 

Campaigns  carried  on  or  undertaken  in  winter 
are  not  only  more  arduous  in  that  greater  strain 
and  suffering  is  imposed  on  the  troops,  but  the 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  daylight  available  for 
operations  is  a  serious  consideration  when  the  object 
is  to  inflict  surprise.  Bad  weather  and  short  days, 
for  instance,  much  prejudiced  Bourbaki's  operations 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Lisaine*  in  1871. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MOBILITY. 

War,  in  the  first  instance,  is  a  business  of  moving 
troops  from  place  to  place,  hence  mobility  must  be 
an  important  factor  in  its  conduct. 

People  who,  like  the  Boers,  are  essentially 
guerillas  or  partisans,  and  savage  nations  and  tribes, 
possess  a  special  and  characteristic  mobility  due 
to  the  looseness  of  their  organization,  and  to  the 
absence  of  transport  and  of  lines  of  communication. 
But  in  regular  armies  relative  mobility,  apart 
from  facilities  due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
roads,  railways,  etc.,  is  in  proportion  to  organization, 
especially  of  the  supply  service,  to  discipline,  train- 

*  "  Campaign  of  Lisaine,"  Lehaucourt. 
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ing,  administration  (staff  and  regimental),   health, 
and  equipment. 

Power  of  rapid  movement  is  almost  an  essential 
to  successful  strategy,  and  an  army  possessing  the 
advantage  in  this  respect  can  necessarily  out- 
manoeuvre its  opponents.  Their  movements  can 
be  anticipated,  they  can  be  surprised  and  forced  to 
give  way,  or  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage. 

A  highly  mobile  force  is  in  fact  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  one  which  has  command  of  the  sea, 
in  that,  within  limits,  as  much  or  as  little  of  war 
can  be  taken  as  is  desired.  Moreover,  mobility,  by 
conferring  the  power  to  outmarch  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  perhaps  to  attack  him  in  detail,  or  by 
enabling  the  same  troops  to  be  employed  in 
different  localities,  will  compensate  for  numerical 
inferiority. 

But  an  immobile  army  is  like  a  bear  chained 
up  to  be  baited.  It  can  be  attacked  from  any 
and  every  direction,  whilst,  so  long  as  its  enemies 
forbear  to  close,  it  is  powerless  against  them,  and 
can  take  no  advantage  of  mistakes  they  may  have 
committed. 

The  French  soldiers  employed  in  the  earlier  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  soon  discovered  these  truths, 
which  found  expression  in  their  jest  that  their 
general  had  invented  a  new  way  of  making  war, 
and  had  taught  them  to  win  battles  with  their  legs. 
In  the  Salamanca  Campaign*  the  French  troops 

*   "  Salamanca,"  Marindin. 
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outmarched  the  Allies,  enabling  Marmont  to 
retain  the  advantage  gained  by  his  clever  plan 
(see  Map  5). 

The  unreadiness  of  the  Austrians  lost  them  the 
initiative  in  1866,*  as  did  that  of  the  French  the 
initiative  in  1870.t 

The  immobility  of  the  Russians  j  in  Manchuria 
prevented  them  from  profiting  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  Japanese  during  the  period  before  the  Battle 
of  Liao  Yang  (see  Map  8). 

The  advent  of  railways  and  of  mechanical 
transport  has  increased  the  net  mobility  of  armies, 
though  mainly  because  preliminary  concentration 
can  be  rapidly  completed,  and  large  quantities  of 
supplies  can  also  be  surely  and  quickly  sent  from 
place  to  place.  For  instance,  about  fifty  open 
English  railway  waggons  can  carry  supplies  for  one 
day  for  an  army  100,000  strong. 

But  the  movement  by  train  of  large  masses 
with  their  transport  is  a  slow  process,  when  the 
time  required  to  load  and  unload  rolling-stock  is 
considered,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  maintaining, 
in  the  interests  of  safety,  a  considerable  distance 
between  trains. 

It  follows  that  troops  and  transport  can  only 
move  by  rail  together,  when  there  is  no  danger  of 
meeting  the  enemy. 

A  division,  on  Home  establishment,  is  said  to 

*   "  Sadowa,"  Bonnal.          f  Official  account  in  French. 
British  official  account. 
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require  about  eighty-three  average  English  trains 
of  twenty  to  thirty  carriages  and  vans ;  whilst  a 
division  on  Indian  establishment  can  be  transported 
in  fifty  of  the  trains  generally  in  use  in  that 
country. 

It  has  been  computed  that  on  a  double  line  of 
rail,  when  military  traffic  takes  precedence,  forty- 
five  troop  trains  can  be  despatched  from  a  station 
of  moderate  size  in  forty- eight  hours. 

If  all  civil  traffic  is  suspended,  and  ample  plat- 
form accommodation  is  available,  possibly  four 
troop  trains  can  be  sent  off  per  hour,  their  rate  of 
movement  amounting  to  about  twenty  miles  per 
hour,  including  stops. 

In  such  circumstances  it  would  take  about 
twenty-four  hours  to  entrain,  and  rather  less  time 
to  detrain,  a  Home  division ;  and  to  move  it 
100  miles  would  require  about  six  hours. 

An  army  of  six  Home  divisions,  with  transport, 
could  therefore,  if  rolling-stock  were  available,  and 
all  civil  traffic  were  suspended,  be  moved  a  distance 
of  100  miles  over  one  double  line  of  railway  in 
about  twelve  days.  Since  more  roads  are  usually 
available  in  any  given  area  than  are  railways,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  six  divisions,  marching  on 
six  or  more  roads,  can  cover  100  miles  in  about 
eight  days,  that  is  more  quickly  than  by  rail. 

As  the  distance  to  be  traversed  increases,  the 
advantage  is,  however,  with  the  railway,  for 
200  miles,  which  could  not  be  marched  in  less  than 
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eighteen  to  twenty  days,  might  be  covered  by  train 
in  some  thirteen  days. 

Bodies  of  troops,  without  transport,  can  of  course 
be  more  expeditiously  sent  from  place  to  place, 
for  in  such  circumstances  the  train  accommodation 
required  will  be  reduced  by  nearly  one-half. 

When  there  is  no  prospect  of  collision  with  the 
enemy,  the  aggregate  rapidity  with  which  an  army 
can  be  moved  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  may 
therefore  be  increased  by  railing  the  infantry,  and 
allowing  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  transport,  to 
march. 

Small  forces  of  infantry  can  also  be  quickly 
transported  in  motor-omnibuses  if  available,  and  if 
roads  are  good  and  level.  Motor-cars  can  also  be 
used  for  carriage  of  small  but  not  large  numbers, 
owing  to  the  quantities  of  cars  that  would  be  re- 
quired, and  to  the  road-space  they  would  occupy. 

Allowing  three  infantry  soldiers  per  motor,  and 
only  20  yards  of  road-space  for  each  car,  the  length 
of  road  taken  up  by  12,000  infantrymen  in  cars 
would,  if  all  were  on  one  road,  be  about  fifty  miles. 
In  so  long  a  column  the  pace,  owing  to  dust, 
checking,  etc.,  would  be  slow,  so  that  the  rear 
would  be  about  four  to  five  hours  behind  the  head 
of  the  column,  whilst  the  soldiers,  for  food  and 
ammunition,  would  be  dependent  on  what  they 
had  on  their  persons.  Moreover,  to  deploy  the  men 
would  probably  not  be  easy,  for  the  cars  would 
cause  a  considerable  block  at  the  journey's  end. 
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THE  MORAL  FACTORS. 

It  is  a  principle  of  strategy  that  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  supply,  no  army  can  ever 
be  too  strong,  and  that  therefore  every  available 
man  should  be  sent  to  the  front. 

Possession  of  numerical  superiority  does  not, 
however,  insure  preponderance  of  force  in  war,  for 
though  numbers  react  favourably  on  moral,  relative 
moral  is  so  much  more  important  than  numerical 
strength  that  the  value  of  the  moral  factors  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  physical  as  three  to 
one. 

Even  at  cricket,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  team 
that  has  unexpectedly  lost  a  few  good  wickets 
to  become  demoralized,  to  show  form  below  its 
capacity,  which,  after  all,  is  only  natural,  for 
men  mistrusting  their  abilities  are  already  half 
beaten. 

The  same  influences  are  at  work  on  service,  but 
as  the  stress  of  a  campaign  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  a  match,  men  more  easily  lose  their  self-con- 
fidence. 

Moral  is  the  product  of  good  leadership,  of  good 
organization,  discipline,  and  training,  which  inspire 
self-confidence  and  mutual  confidence  ;  of  religious 
or  other  enthusiasm,  of  superior  numbers,  of  better 
armament,  of  physical  fitness,  of  national  character, 
of  racial  pride,  and  of  early  teaching. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  is  leadership,  for  it 
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is  not  so  much  force  as  its  effective  employment 
that  is  decisive  in  war. 

Soldiers  believe  in  a  successful,  and  mistrust 
an  unfortunate  general,  and  men  convinced  that 
a  thing  will  happen  unconsciously  influence  the 
event.  His  success,  then,  has  usually  been  the 
highest  claim  of  any  general  to  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  troops. 

Great  commanders  have  however  as  a  rule  also 
been  endowed  with  a  personal  magnetism  com- 
pelling sympathy,  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with  men 
which  has  won  their  affection,  and  no  great  leader 
has  ever  failed  to  inspire  his  troops  with  some  of 
his  own  characteristics.  Napoleon  possessed  these 
attributes,  and  could  successfully  appeal  to  the 
pride  and  honour  of  his  soldiers  in  bulletins  and 
proclamations,  as  well  as  on  occasion  arouse  their 
enthusiasm  by  rough  familiarity,  and  their  spirit  of 
emulation  by  judicious  praise  and  distribution  of 
decorations.  He  therefore  rightly  appraised  his  own 
value  in  a  campaign  as  equal  to  that  of  25,000  men, 
and  it  was  his  influence,  acting  on  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  the  French  Revolution,  that  enabled 
the  French  to  overrun  Europe. 

Though  the  influence  of  a  commander  is  most 
evident  in  his  general  conduct  of  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  a  campaign,  the  organization  and  regula- 
tion of  the  administrative  services  of  an  army  is  of 
high  importance  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  for 
if  the  men  are  ill-fed,  badly  lodged  or  encamped, 
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or  generally  made  unnecessarily  uncomfortable,  they 
soon  lose  health,  and  with  it  good  spirits  and  self- 
confidence. 

Similarly,  if  a  general  unnecessarily  overtaxes 
the  physical  powers  of  his  troops,  exhausting  them 
without  good  reason,  he  lowers  their  moral,  and 
therefore  their  fighting  power. 

The  value  of  a  weapon  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  skill  and  courage  of  the  user,  for  it  is  the  man 
rather  than  the  arm  that  decides  battles.  The  effect 
of  superior  armament  on  moral  was  however  clearly 
shown  in  1866,  when  the  possession  of  a  breech- 
loading  weapon  gave  the  Prussians  the  moral  ad- 
vantage over  the  Austrians.  In  1899  the  demands 
of  the  British  cavalry  for  a  firearm  more  on  a  bal- 
listic equality  with  the  Mauser  rifle  than  was  the 
cavalry  carbine,  again  showed  how  important  is  the 
question  of  armament. 

The  religious  fervour  which  strengthened  the 
character  and  increased  the  courage,  endurance, 
and  efficiency  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  effect  of 
Mahomedanism  on  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Moors. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Japanese,  leading  the 
people  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  indifference  of  the  Russians,  were 
powerful  factors  towards  success  and  failure  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

The   confidence   inspired    by  discipline   and   by 
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superior  armament,  has  in  all  ages  enabled  civilized 
troops  to  make  head  against  superior  numbers  of 
savages. 

Surprise  is  naturally  a  moral  factor  of  consider- 
able value,  for  troops  surprised  are  troops  thrown 
off  their  mental  balance,  and  therefore  probably, 
for  the  moment,  incapable  of  coherent  action,  and 
liable  to  defeat. 

The  best  alternative,  when  surprised,  is  conse- 
quently to  at  once  attack  the  enemy,  which  will 
tend  to  restore  our  own  and  to  shake  his  con- 
fidence. 

Since  moral  is  so  important  an  item  of  success  in 
war,  all  nations  should  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
cultivate  this  quality  in  their  troops,  not  only  by 
insuring  for  their  soldiers  the  most  capable  and  well- 
educated  leaders,  and  the  most  perfect  organization, 
armament,  and  equipment  obtainable,  but  by  so 
directing  national  education  as  to  foster  the  qualities 
of  honour,  of  patriotism,  of  self-control,  of  honesty,  of 
conscientiousness,  and  of  tenacity  of  purpose,  which 
count  for  so  much  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  INFORMATION. 

No  plan  of  campaign  is  on  sound  foundation  that 
is  not  based  on  the  most  accurate  information 
obtainable  of  the  theatre  of  war,  for  on  this  infor- 
mation may  depend  not  only  the  maintenance  of 
the  army,  but  its  movements. 
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Information  of  the  enemy's  dispositions  and 
movements  is  of  even  greater  importance. 

The  ideal  in  offensive  war  is  to  force  the  enemy 
to  conform  to  the  movements  of  the  attacker,  and  to 
abandon  his  own  plans.  But  a  commander  runs 
grave  risks  who  advances  into  a  hostile  country 
without  securing  himself  from  surprise  by  using  all 
available  means,  such  as  secret  service  agents,  spies, 
newspaper  reports,  staff  and  other  officers,  cavalry, 
balloons,  airships,  and  aeroplanes,  to  obtain  accurate 
information  of  the  enemy's  position  and  movements. 
Cavalry  and  other  advanced  troops,  and  the  air  fleet, 
must  also  be  freely  employed  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  news  gained  from  other  sources,  or  of  inferences 
made  as  to  the  enemy's  probable  dispositions. 

As  a  rule,  then,  information  regarding  the 
enemy's  movements  is  necessary  to  the  attacker. 

It  is  however  an  advantage  inherent  in  the 
offensive,  that  the  assailant  may,  through  the 
soundness  of  his  general  plan  of  operations,  and 
because  of  the  errors  of  the  opponents,  win  a 
campaign  without  possessing  exact  information  as 
to  the  enemy.  In  the  campaign  of  Jena,*  for 
instance,  Napoleon  came  quite  unexpectedly  on 
the  Prussians,  whom  he  defeated,  and  drove  from 
their  communications. 

To  the  defender,  on  the  other  hand,  information 
as  to  the  enemy  is  essential,  for  the  defence  relies 
for  success  on  ability  to  mar  the  plan,  or  to  take 

*  "  Jena,"  Bonnal. 
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advantage  of  the  mistakes  of  the  attacker,  of  whose 
movements  exact  news  is  requisite. 

It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  if  a  sound  plan  vigorously  executed  is 
the  foundation,  good  information  is  the  keystone 
of  military  success,  for  he  who  acts  blindly  is  in  the 
hands  of  chance. 

Some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  war  are 
however  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
accurate  information  is  gained,  for  the  enemy 
will  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  our  acquisi- 
tion of  news  that  is  reliable,  and  to  throw  us  off 
the  scent  by  false  reports,  feints,  and  suchlike 
devices.  Every  effort,  then,  should  be  made  not 
only  to  obtain  reliable  information,  but  what  is 
equally  important,  to  secure  its  rapid  and  sure 
transmission,  for  obviously  information  is  only 
advantageous  when  it  reaches  those  who  can  make 
use  of  it,  and  when  its  arrival  is  timely. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  good  and  reliable  information  are  only 
relative  terms,  for  the  situation  in  wrar  is  never 
clear,  and  there  is,  and  must  be,  always  an  element 
of  doubt  regarding  the  actions  of  the  opponent. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  is  shown 
in  the  Russian*  operations  in  Manchuria.  In  July, 
1904,  Kuropatkin  was  obliged  to  attack  the 
1st  Japanese  Army  with  about  15,000  men,  to 
discover  whether  the  bulk  of  the  1st  Army  was 

*  British  official  account. 
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still  near  Mo-tien-ling  (see  Map  8).  During  the 
Battle  of  Liao  Yang,  the  Russian  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  said  to  have  believed  that  the  Japanese 
forces  were  stronger  by  two  divisions  than  was 
really  the  case ;  and  before  the  Battle  of  Mukden 
it  was  thought  that  the  bulk  of  the  3rd  Japanese 
Army  had  moved  to  the  Japanese  right,  whereas  it 
was  really  about  a  hundred  miles  west,  on  their  left. 

In  1870*  the  French  possessed,  on  the  whole, 
good  information  of  the  German  dispositions,  but 
could  not  act  on  this  news,  because  cavalry  was 
not  employed  to  check  and  confirm  the  intelligence 
reports.  In  the  same  campaign  Von  Moltke, 
though  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the 
field,  did  not,  until  August  15,  hear  of  the  Battle 
of  Borny,  which  was  fought  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  14. 

In  the  American  Civil  War,  during  the  advance 
of  Jacksont  on  Winchester  in  1862,  his  force,  really 
less  than  15,000  strong,  was  believed  by  the  Federals 
to  number  30,000  to  60,000. 

If  to  obtain  and  transmit  information  is  no  light 
task,  to  discriminate  between  what  is  false  and 
true,  valuable  or  the  reverse,  in  the  rumours  and 
reports  which  come  to  hand,  is  far  more  difficult. 
Few  commanders  have  possessed  such  correctness 
of  judgment  and  intuition  as  never  to  have  been 
misled.  In  the  Franco-German  War,  Moltke, 

*  Official  account  in  French. 

f   "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  Henderson. 
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though  news  of  the  movement  came  from  more 
than  one  reliable  source,  refused  for  some  time 
to  credit  reports  of  McMahon's  advance  to  relieve 
Bazaine.* 

In  the  Manchurian  War,|  Kuropatkin  before  the 
Sha  Ho  battle  published  to  the  world  his  intention 
of  attacking  the  Japanese,  yet  Oyama  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  order  was  intended  to  be  a  ruse, 
and  was  surprised  by  the  Russian  advance. 

*  Official  account  in  French. 
f  British  official  account. 


CHAPTER  IV 

STRATEGICAL  FORMATIONS — EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  LINES  OF 
OPERATION — POSITIONS  ON  THE  FLANK  OF  THE  ENEMY'S  LINE 
OF  ADVANCE — DETACHMENTS 

STRATEGICAL  FORMATIONS. 

E  principal  strategical  formations  are  linear, 
deep,  and  echelon. 

When  the  formation  of  an  army  is  linear,  all 
troops,  except  the  masses  of  cavalry  pushed  for- 
ward to  obtain  contact  with  the  enemy's  main 
force,  are  deployed  on  a  common  frontage,  none 
being  held  back.  This  arrangement  was  adopted 
by  the  Prussians*  in  the  war  of  1866  (see  Map  7), 
and  by  the  Japanese  in  1904|  (see  Map  8).  It  was 
also  practically  the  formation  of  the  German  armies 
in  1870, |  after  the  Saar  River  had  been  passed  (see 
situation  on  August  13,  Map  12). 

Formations  in  depth  include  adaptations  of  the 
square,  and  lozenge  or  diamond  shapes  (see  Map  12). 

In  echelon,  the  divisions  or  army  corps  are 
arranged  in  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  the  steps 
of  a  staircase,  the  leading  echelon,  or  top  step, 

*  "  Sadowa,"  Bonnal.  f   British  official  account. 

I  Official  account  in  French. 
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being  thrown  forward   either  from  the  centre  or 
from  the  flank  of  the  army  (see  Map  12). 

Battle  is  the  decisive  event  in  war.  The  forma- 
tion should  therefore  be  such  that  the  force  can 
both  come  readily  into  action,  and  is  so  disposed 
that  victory,  if  gained,  will  be  complete  (see  p.  38). 

For  battle,  troops  must  be  closely  massed, 
whereas  for  convenience  of  supply  and  for  rapidity 
of  movement,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  march 
in  separate  columns.  There  is,  therefore,  here  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

Again,  in  strategy  concentration  of  effort  for  a 
given  purpose — namely,  the  attainment  of  decisive 
victory — is  the  common  aim.  In  tactics  the  assailant 
and  defender  often  adopt  different  formations,  the 
attacker  relying  on  the  effects  of  simultaneous  but 
convergent  pressure.  The  defender,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  seek  to  gain  victory  by  continuous  but 
successive  engagement  of  troops,  a  large  general 
reserve  being  retained  until  the  enemy  is  fully 
committed  to  battle,  and  then  used  either  before  his 
plans  have  matured,  or  when  the  force  of  his  attack 
seems  to  have  been  expended. 

Owing  to  the  extent  of  frontage  occupied,  and  to 
the  time  required  to  move  troops  laterally  from  one 
locality  to  another,  or  to  change  dispositions,  tactical 
formations,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  large  armies, 
will,  however,  be  largely  governed  by  those  adopted 
in  the  strategical  concentration,  the  principal 
difference  being  that  for  tactical  purposes  the  army 
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(or  each  army  if  there  is  more  than  one)  must  be 
closely  concentrated. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  strategical  formation 
to  be  adopted  at  any  period  of  a  campaign,  will 
probably  be  decided  mainly  by  the  character  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  relative  strength  and  efficiency  of 
the  opposing  armies,  these  being  the  principal  factors 
in  determining  the  adoption  of  the  offensive  or 
defensive.  Considerations  of  policy  or  topography, 
and  of  the  information  available  as  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  enemy,  will  also  affect  the  selection. 

The  stronger  or  more  efficient  army  will,  it 
may  be  assumed,  probably  adopt  the  offensive, 
and  its  strategical  formation  is  therefore  likely 
to  be  linear,  as  being  the  most  suitable  for 
effecting  envelopment,  which,  when  successful,  is 
decisive.  Such  arrangement  may  also  be  dictated 
by  topography — when,  for  example,  there  are  but 
few  roads  by  which  the  army  can  advance  (cf.  the 
campaigns  of  1866*  in  Bohemia  and  of  1904-05 "]" 
in  Manchuria). 

The  disadvantages  of  the  linear  system  are  that  an 
army  committed  to  this  formation  can  manoeuvre 
only  with  difficulty,  and  since  the  cavalry,  which 
generally  precedes  and  covers  the  movements  of 
all  armies,  may  be  unable  to  pierce  the  screen 
formed  by  the  advanced  troops  of  the  enemy, 
accurate  information  as  to  his  dispositions  may 
not  be  obtained  until  the  whole  force  is  engaged, 

*   "  Sadowa,"  Bonnal.  t  British  official  account. 
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so  that  the  preliminary  movements  may  have  to 
be  made  more  or  less  blindly. 

It  may  therefore  be  possible  for  the  opponent  to 
so  manreuvre  or  dispose  his  army  that  one  flank 
of  the  line  can  be  attacked,  as  was  the  case  on 
August  13,  1870  (see  Map  12). 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
enemy's  probable  position  can,  as  a  rule,  be  foretold 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  accuracy,  owing  to 
the  influence  on  all  military  dispositions  of  such 
topographical  factors  as  the  direction  of  roads  or 
railways,  the  presence  of  fertile  districts,  manu- 
facturing centres,  or  fortresses ;  or  to  political 
influences,  such  as  the  necessity  for  covering  the 
capital  or  some  allied  state. 

When  the  enemy  has  not  been  located,  or  when 
his  force  is  superior  and  is  believed  to  be  marching 
in  a  formation  calculated  to  secure  envelopment, 
the  army  may  move  in  echelon  from  the  centre, 
the  leading  echelon  forming  what  may  be  termed  a 
strategical  advanced  guard. 

This  arrangement  was  adopted  by  the  army  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia*  in  its  advance  on 
Chalons,  in  1870,  before  the  positions  of  the  French 
forces  under  Marshal  McMahon  had  been  dis- 
covered (see  position  of  3rd  Army  on  August  24, 
Map  12). 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  that  the 
troops  wih1  come  into  action  in  succession,  and  may 

French  official  account. 
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therefore  be  beaten  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand, 
attack  in  front  or  flank  can  be  met  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  force,  manceuvre  will  be  fairly 
easy,  and  the  action  of  the  leading  echelon,  or 
strategical  advanced  guard,  may  cause  the  enemy 
to  disclose  something  of  his  dispositions.  Moreover 
if  the  army  turns  to  the  right  or  left,  and  marches 
to  a  flank,  the  leading  line  will  still  be  strong. 

If  the  hostile  armies  are  known  to  be  on  the 
flank  of  the  line  of  advance,  or  when  it  is  desired 
to  force  them  to  one  side  of  it,  an  army  may  move 
in  echelon  from  the  direction  further  from  the 
opponent.  In  these  circumstances  the  disad- 
vantages are  similar  to  those  of  the  linear  forma- 
tion ;  but  when  the  inner  flank  is  attacked,  the  rest 
of  the  troops  can  come  into  action  more  quickly  than 
when  moving  in  line,  and  if  the  centre  is  engaged  by 
the  enemy,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  envelopment. 

In  1866,*  after  the  Battle  of  Koniggratz,  Moltke 
adopted  this  formation  in  his  advance  on  Vienna, 
the  main  Austrian  army  being  at  Olmutz  (see 
Map  12). 

Formation  in  depth  may  be  favoured  by  the 
weaker  side,  as  this  arrangement  will  permit  of 
a  portion  of  the  force  being  held  in  hand  until 
the  enemy's  dispositions  have  in  some  degree 
been  exposed  by  the  action  of  the  remainder. 
This  formation  may  in  addition  be  adopted  when 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  enemy's  position,  and 

*   German  official  account. 
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the  army  is  therefore  liable  to  attack  in  front  or 
flank. 

Napoleon,  who  because  he  did  not  care  to  push 
forward  his  cavalry,  was  ignorant  of  the  position  of 
the  Prussians,  adopted,  in  the  Jena*  Campaign, 
what  he  called  a  formation  in  battalion  square. 

For  deep  formations,  it  is  claimed  that  manoeuvre 
will  be  possible  under  cover  of  the  engagement  of 
the  leading  column,  or  strategical  advanced  guard, 
whilst  the  enemy  can  be  met  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  force  from  whichever  direction  he  advances, 
the  rest  being  available  as  reserve.  Against  them, 
it  may  be  argued  that  as  only  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  army  may  be  opposed  by  the  advanced 
column,  not  much  information  may  be  obtained  of 
his  dispositions  by  this  means.  There  is  also  a 
chance  that  the  advanced  troops,  who  must  be 
some  distance  in  front  if  power  to  manoeuvre  is 
to  be  retained  by  the  remainder,  may  be  beaten 
before  the  rest  can  give  assistance,  for  some  time 
must  pass  as  a  rule  before  the  units  behind  can  come 
in  action.  These  drawbacks  are  demonstrated  in 
the  situation  of  the  Germans  on  August  29,  1870 
(see  Map  12). 

Each  formation,  then,  possesses  certain  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  so  that  only  the  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign  can  influence  the  selection 
of  one  or  other.  But  the  more  daring  leader,  or  the 
one  whose  army  is  stronger  or  more  efficient,  may  be 

*  "Jena,"  Bonnal. 
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expected  to  adopt  the  formation  offering  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  achieving  decisive  results,  and  the 
weaker  man  or  force  that  involving  least  risk. 


EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  LINES  OF  OPERATION. 

An  army  may  be  said  to  be  acting  on  interior 
lines  when  the  bulk  of  the  troops  can  mass  for 
battle,  in  any  given  locality,  more  quickly  than  the 
enemy  can  do  so. 

This  is  necessarily  a  great  advantage,  for  the 
power  is  thereby  conferred  of  attacking  the  enemy 
in  detail. 

Such,  then,  is  the  risk  accepted  by  every  general 
who  advisedly  or  of  necessity  adopts  exterior  lines 
of  operation,  when  the  forces  are,  as  a  rule,  deployed 
on  a  frontage  exceeding  that  occupied  by  their 
opponents. 

But  exterior  lines  are  not  without  advantages. 
Troops  moving  in  such  formation  will  be  well 
placed  to  envelop  the  enemy's  army  and  to  menace 
its  line  of  retreat ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
when  the  enemy  is  surrounded  the  campaign  is 
ended  at  one  blow,  whilst  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case  even  when  he  is  driven  from  his  line  of  supply. 

If  the  enemy  falls  back  to  avoid  envelopment,  he 
will  do  so  at  the  cost  of  abandoning  territory,  and 
with  all  the  moral  disadvantages  consequent  on 
retirement. 

Again,  the  plan  of  a  campaign  aiming  at  com- 
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plete  envelopment  of  the  hostile  army  is  simple, 
the  necessary  movements  being  merely  a  concen- 
tric advance  in  a  given  direction.  The  possibility 
of  errors  in  execution,  inherent  in  all  operations, 
should  consequently  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Co-operation,  too,  should  be  assured  by  the  per- 
fection of  modern  means  of  intercommunication, 
and  the  troops  should  therefore  be  inspired  with 
unity  of  purpose,  whilst  the  enemy  may  be  con- 
fused by  the  convergent  advance,  and  at  a  loss 
where  to  strike. 

The  army  will  also  possess  several  alternative 
lines  of  communication  and  supply,  and  though 
their  protection  will  absorb  relatively  large  numbers 
of  men,  the  enemy  cannot  easily  interrupt  them 
all,  or  completely  sever  the  force  from  its  base  or 
bases.  If  one  fraction  is  beaten,  the  others  will  have 
their  own  lines  of  retreat. 

Exterior  lines,  then,  are  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
the  stronger  or  more  efficient  army,  which  will 
accept  the  greater  risk  in  order  to  achieve  decisive 
success.  Geographical  factors,  such  as  the  shape 
of  the  frontier,  the  direction  of  roads,  the  presence 
of  obstacles,  will  often  facilitate  or  dictate  this 
form  of  strategy,  which  may  also  be  necessitated 
by  political  obligation  to  protect  or  occupy  certain 
areas. 

The  campaigns  of  1866*  in  Bohemia  and  of  1904f 
in  Manchuria  illustrate  the  influence  of  geograph- 

*   "  Sadowa,"  Bonnal.          f   British  official  account. 
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ical  and  political  considerations.  In  both  the 
mountains  of  the  theatre  of  war  at  once  caused 
dispersion  of  force  and  modified  its  risk,  and  in 
both  topographical  features  favoured  a  converging 
advance,  and  placed  the  enemy's  line  of  communica- 
tion under  the  menace  of  one  portion  of  the  attack- 
ing force  (see  Maps  7  and  8).  In  the  first  case 
politics  required  the  protection  of  Silesia,  in  the 
second  the  occupation  of  Korea. 

An  army  possessing  interior  lines,  which  are 
usually  the  compensation  of  the  weaker  side,  has 
its  forces  nearer  one  another  in  point  of  time,  and 
can  unite  them  with  relative  ease.  This  advantage 
becomes  more  marked  the  greater  the  frontage  of 
operations,  for  a  difference  of  say  six  hours  in  the 
relative  rapidity  of  concentration  is  but  a  small 
matter  compared  with  one  of  two  or  three  days. 
The  same  units  can  be  used  in  several  localities,  but 
to  do  so  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  powers,  endurance, 
and  mobility  of  the  troops ;  for  they  must  march, 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  often  be  able  to 
rail,  from  side  to  side  of  the  zone  of  operations, 
whilst  their  attacks  may  be  frontal  rather  than 
enveloping  or  outflanking.  Victory,  moreover,  will 
be  over  only  part  of  the  hostile  force,  further 
operations  being  necessary  against  the  remainder. 

No  advantage  will  be  obtained  from  interior  lines 
unless  room  to  manoeuvre  is  available,  without  which 
an  army  will  be  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by 
the  enemy. 
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No  form  of  strategy  insures  success,  and  it  is 
possible  to  point  to  as  many  failures  of  operations 
on  exterior  lines  as  defeats  of  troops  when  acting 
on  interior  lines. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  is  the  decisive  factor. 

Success  by  an  army  acting  on  exterior  lines 
depends  on  such  energetic  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment by  each  separate  force,  that  localities  where 
the  troops  will  be  able  to  render  one  another  close 
support  will  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  operations  when  on  interior  lines  will  prob- 
ably be  most  successful  if  the  enemy  is  deceived  as  to 
the  locality  where  the  decisive  blow  is  to  be  struck. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  if  the  general  who  is 
using  exterior  lines  becomes  aware  that  the  enemy's 
forces  are  being  massed  in  a  certain  direction,  he 
will,  to  counteract  this  movement,  direct  the  portions 
of  his  army  that  are  not  threatened,  to  press  on,  out- 
flank, and  drive  back,  at  all  costs,  the  detachments 
by  which  they  are  being  contained.  He  will  thus, 
by  menacing  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat,  try  to 
prevent  his  attack. 

But  if,  when  his  army  is  still  occupying  an  ex- 
tended frontage,  the  commander  of  the  force  operat- 
ing on  exterior  lines  first  receives  intimation  of  the 
enemy's  movements  from  reports  that  part  of  the 
force  is  in  difficulties,  owing  to  attack  by  superior 
numbers,  he  will  probably  experience  defeat  in 
detail. 

The   leader   of  an   army  holding   interior   lines 
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should  therefore  so  manoeuvre  as  to  leave  the  enemy 
in  doubt  as  to  his  intentions,  and  must  strike  so 
quickly  as  to  insure  surprise. 

To  this  end,  a  simultaneous  offensive  should  be 
undertaken  against  all  the  enemy's  troops,  though 
in  decisive  strength,  in  one  direction  only.  Victory 
here  will  more  than  compensate  for  repulse  in  other 
localities,  where  troops  should  have  avoided  such 
close  engagement  as  to  risk  disaster,  or  to  lose  the 
power  of  breaking  off  the  action  when  desired. 

Instances  of  successful  operations  on  interior  lines 
are:  Napoleon's*  campaigns  when  covering  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  in  1796-97  (see  Map  13) ;  Wellington's  f 
campaign  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  in  1809,  when  he 
beat  Soult  at  Oporto,  and  Victor  at  Talavera  (see 
Map  14). 

Exterior  lines  were  victorious  in  the  war  of  1866  J 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  (see  Map  7),  also  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War§  (see  Map  8). 


POSITIONS  ON  THE  FLANK  OF  THE  ENEMY'S  LINE 

OF  ADVANCE. 

An  army  in  certain  circumstances  may  advan- 
tageously manoeuvre  in  a  locality  on  the  flank  of 
the  enemy's  line  of  advance,  in  order  to  gain  time 
by  forcing  him  to  delay  his  operations,  or  to  turn 

*  "  Napoleon  as  a  General,"  Wartenburg. 

t  "  Peninsular  War,"  Oman. 

|   "  Saclowa,"  Bonnal.  §  British  official  account. 
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aside  from  his  original  line  of  march.  Occupation 
of  a  favourable  position  on  the  enemy's  flank  may 
also  cause  him  to  pause,  and  if  he  then  attacks, 
detaches,  or  manoeuvres,  battle  may  result  in 
conditions  unfavourable  to  him. 

The  locality  or  position  must,  however,  be  one 
which  cannot  easily  be  avoided  by  the  enemy, 
supply  must  present  no  especial  difficulties,  and 
the  line  of  retreat  must  be  secure.  The  force,  too, 
must  be  so  strong  that  it  cannot  well  be  disregarded, 
and  if  in  position  must  retain  the  power  to  issue  out 
and  attack  him  should  the  enemy  attempt  to  pass 
by  the  position,  or  detach  to  watch  it. 

The  first -mentioned  conditions,  demanding  a 
position  with  a  secure  line  of  retreat,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  easily  avoided,  are  often  de- 
pendent on  the  shape  of  the  frontier,  or  on  the 
course  of  a  mountain  range,  or  of  a  river ;  but 
they  also  exist  when  an  army  is  fighting  in  its  own 
country. 

The  British  troops  when  operating  in  and  from 
Portugal  during  the  Peninsular  War  were,  owing 
to  the  relative  geographical  position  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  menace  the 
principal  line  of  communication  of  the  French  from 
Madrid  to  Bayonne.  To  contain  the  Anglo-Por- 
tuguese, the  French  were  therefore  obliged  to  make 
such  large  detachments  that  sufficient  force  was 
not  available  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Spain 
(see  Map  8). 
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During  the  campaign  in  Gascony  in  1814,* 
Soult,  instead  of  retiring  north-eastwards  before 
Wellington,  fell  back  towards  Toulouse,  and  obliged 
the  Allies  to  follow  him  (see  Map  8).  The  Sardinian 
force  posted  at  Casale,t  in  1859,  checked  the 
advance  of  the  Austrians  on  Turin  (see  Map  3). 

In  1866,^  the  Prussians  only  detached  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  to  deal  with 
the  Austrian  forces,  which,  after  their  defeat  at 
Koniggrittz,  retired  on  Olmutz,  a  fortress  flanking 
the  Prussian  line  of  advance  on  Vienna.  The  bulk 
of  the  Prussian  troops  pushed  forward  towards  the 
Austrian  capital  (see  Map  12). 

DETACHMENTS. 

A  detachment  may  be  defined  as  a  body  of  troops 
removed  from  the  main  army  for  a  specific  purpose, 
other  than  that  of  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
force  against  surprise. 

So  important  is  the  question  of  detachments, 
that  it  has  been  said  that  the  whole  art  of  war  con- 
sists in  knowing  when,  in  what  strength,  and  where 
to  make  them. 

Before  making  a  detachment,  a  general  should 
consider  whether  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
by  its  action  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
troops  from  the  main  area  of  operations,  and  for 

*  "  Peninsular  War,"  Napier. 
t  "  Letters  on  Strategy,"  Prince  Kraft. 
:   German  official  account. 
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the  risk  of  defeat  in  detail.  If  the  answer  is  in  the 
negative,  he  should  harden  his  heart  against  the 
temptation  to  detach  men,  and  should  at  all  costs 
resist  local  influences  which  are  sure  to  demand 
the  despatch  of  forces  to  this  or  that  quarter,  in  the 
false  belief  that  such  dispersion  will  give  security. 

Unless  the  main  army  is  fighting  in  its  own 
country,  some  troops  will  be  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  native  land,  both  to  maintain  order 
and  confidence,  and  to  act  as  deterrent  to,  or  to  parry 
minor  hostile  enterprises,  which  might  otherwise 
prejudice  the  success  of  the  decisive  campaign, 
by  causing  the  Government  to  hastily  recall  men 
from  the  front.  Jackson's*  operations,  when  by 
marching  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1862 
he  menaced  Washington  and  relieved  pressure  on 
Richmond,  are  an  example  of  a  successful  minor 
enterprise  of  this  nature  (see  Map  9). 

Other  detachments  may  be  made  to  secure  over- 
sea possessions,  to  safeguard  the  base  and  lines  of 
communication,  to  hinder  the  occupation  by  the 
enemy  of  such  important  localities  as  coast  landing 
places,  river  crossings,  mountain  passes,  railway 
bridges,  road  or  railway  centres,  etc.,  or  to  delay 
his  march.  They  may  also  be  made  to  harass  the 
enemy's  territory ;  to  operate  against  the  hostile 
flanks  or  communications ;  for  purposes  of  recon- 
naissance ;  to  contain  his  troops,  whilst  the  main 
force  turns  his  position ;  or  to  hold  fast  a  portion 

*  "Stonewall  Jackson,"  Henderson. 
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of  his  force  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  army  attacks  the 
remainder. 

The  native  land  will,  as  a  rule,  be  sufficiently 
secured  by  the  pressure  of  the  field  force  on  the 
enemy,  and  by  the  depot  and  second-line  troops  being 
trained  to  make  good  the  waste  of  war  in  the  armies. 
Further  detachments  to  guard  one's  own  territory 
are  sometimes  made  when  it  is  believed,  in  spite  of 
the  military  risks  incurred,  to  be  necessary  to  give 
the  sense,  and  usually  false  sense  of  security  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  troops,  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
or  to  some  important  mercantile  community. 

Garrisons  must  be  maintained  in  oversea  naval 
bases,  like  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  in  such 
possessions  as  India,  Russian  Turkestan,  Algeria. 
They  are  also  occasionally  placed,  for  political 
reasons,  in  an  area  not  long  conquered,  and  there- 
fore not  completely  absorbed,  which  may  be  entered 
by  the  enemy  to  stir  up  disaffection. 

The  defence  of  Peshawar  during  the  Mutiny,* 
and  of  Cape  Colony  j  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boer 
War,  was  confided  to  detachments  of  this  nature. 

Detachments  to  guard  communications  are  in- 
evitable, but  should  be  kept  as  low  as  their  security 
permits. 

Those  to  hold  the  passages  over  rivers,  etc.,  will 
usually  be  made  when  the  strategical  defensive  is 
adopted,  and  their  main  duty  will  be  to  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  strength,  to  obtain, 

*  Sepoy  War,  Kaye.  f   British  official  account. 
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with  the  least  risk,  information  as  to  the  enemy's 
strength  and  movements,  and  to  delay  his  operations. 
Their  strength  should  therefore  be  such  that  whilst 
adequate  for  these  purposes,  it  should  not  be  so 
great  as  to  tempt  the  commanders  to  risk  de- 
cisive action  without  definite  orders.  But  the 
mobility  of  these  detachments  should  be  above  the 
average. 

A  force  may  on  occasion  be  detached  to  menace 
some  centre  of  the  enemy's  political  or  commercial 
activity,  and  so  paralyze  his  movements  else- 
where, as  in  1862  Jackson*  successfully  threatened 
Washington,  the  Federal  capital  (see  Map  9). 

Detachments  to  march  round  the  enemy's  flanks, 
or  against  his  communications,  may  be  made  when 
in  possession  of  superiority  of  force  ;  when  the  enemy 
is  apathetic  or  demoralized  ;  or  when  he  is  strongly 
posted,  and  it  is  desired  to  dislodge  him,  but  is 
inadvisable  for  the  whole  army  to  turn  his 
position. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  expedient  should  not  be 
repeated  too  often,  lest  the  troops  should  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  main  business  of  war  is  to  manoeuvre, 
not  to  fight  battles. 

When  a  detachment  is  sent  round  the  hostile 
Hank,  the  topography  of  a  district,  in  so  far  that 
the  physical  features  will  screen  or  protect  the 
operations  of  a  detachment,  should  facilitate  the 
project.  The  movements  of  the  force  should  be 

*  "Stonewall  Jackson/'  Henderson. 
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swift  and  secret,  and  if  success  is  to  be  attained 
the  co-operation  of  the  main  army  should  be 
assured. 

An  example  of  a  detachment  of  this  nature  is 
that  of  Graham  in  1813,*  by  means  of  which  Wel- 
lington dislodged  King  Joseph  from  Burgos  and 
the  line  of  the  Ebro  River  (see  Map  1). 

A  general  who  detaches  a  force  to  reconnoitre 
or  to  raid,  runs  grave  risk  of  defeat  in  detail,  and 
stands  "to  win  pence  and  to  lose  pounds.'  A 
reconnoitring  detachment  may  become  involved  in 
decisive  action,  not  only  to  its  own  ruin,  but  to  the 
serious  weakening  of  the  main  army.  And  if  the 
enemy  hears  of  and  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  absence  of  the  raiding  troops 
to  deliver  an  attack,  or  attacks  without  knowledge 
of  the  detachment,  the  advantage  will  be  on  his  side, 
It  is  said  that  the  absence  of  Stoneman's  cavalry 
on  a  raiding  expedition,  caused  the  Federals  to  lose 
the  Battle  of  Chancellors villef  in  1863,  for  Jackson 
was  able  to  turn  and  envelop  the  Federal  right 
unobserved. 

When  a  detachment  is  left  to  contain  the  enemy, 
and  to  cover  a  turning  movement  by  the  rest  of  the 
army,  its  operations  should  be  so  energetic  as  to  be 
effective,  and  its  position  and  strength  such  as  to 
minimize  risk  of  defeat  in  detail  should  the  enemy 

:  "  Peninsular  War,"  Napier. 

f   "  Chancellorsville,"   Hamlin,   or   "  Campaigns   of  the   Civil 
War." 
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attack  before  the  pressure  of  the  remainder  of  the 
force  becomes  effective. 

Massena  followed  this  method  in  1810.  when, 
after  his  repulse  at  Bussaco,*  he  left  three  divisions 
fronting  the  allied  position,  and  marched  with  the 
remaining  four  divisions  round  the  northern  flank, 
obliging  Wellington  to  retire  (see  Map  11).  Lord 
Roberts,  too,  in  1900,f  dislodged  Cronje  from  the 
Magersfontein  position  in  this  manner  (see  Map  15). 

The  system  of  detaching  to  contain  portions  of 
the  enemy's  troops,  whilst  the  remainder  are 
attacked  by  the  bulk  of  the  army,  was  adopted 
by  NapoleonJ  in  1814  (see  Map  10). 

*  "  Peninsular  War,"  Oman. 

t   British  official  account. 

{   "  Napoleon  as  a  General,"  Wartenburg. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FORTRESSES — PURSUIT  AND  RETREAT- 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  OPERATIONS 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FORTRESSES 

IN  the  case  of  relatively  weak  countries,  possessing, 
like  Holland  and  Belgium,  powerful  neighbours, 
the  main  object  of  fortifications  will  be  to  at  once 
render  conquest  so  costly  as  to  cause  enemies  to 
pause  and  consider  before  its  inception,  and  to  so  far 
delay  hostile  operations  that  other  nations  interested 
in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  these  countries  may 
have  time  to  send  aid  before  they  are  overrun. 

Fortification  is,  however,  normally  employed  to 
economize  force,  and  consequently  to  free  more 
troops  for  active  operations. 

The  principal  function  of  fortresses  is,  therefore, 
to  enable  reductions  to  be  made  in  the  number  of 
troops  that  must  be  detached,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  force  the  enemy  to  detach  proportionally  larger 
numbers,  and  to  delay  his  operations. 

Fortifications  may  be  useful  to  secure  depots  of 
supplies,  to  guard  important  cities,  to  protect 

arsenals  and  naval  bases,  to  safeguard  ports  and 
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landing  places,  and  to  check  the  enemy's  advance 
in  certain  frontier  districts,  especially  defiles,  river 
passages,  road  and  railway  junctions. 

But  multiplication  of  fortresses  is  unwise,  for 
not  only  does  this  imply  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
national  power  of  resistance,  but  their  erection,  up- 
keep, and  garrisoning,  will  divert  money  and  men 
from  the  navy  and  field  armies,  which  are  the  real 
defences  of  the  nation. 

Still,  as  Napoleon  remarked  :  "  Strong  places 
are  useful  both  in  offensive  and  defensive  war. 
Doubtless  they  cannot,  of  themselves,  hold  back  an 
army,  but  they  are  excellent  means  of  delaying, 
embarrassing,  weakening,  and  disquieting  a  vic- 
torious force." 

All  fortresses  rely  in  the  last  resort  for  their 
integrity  on  free  communication  with  the  native 
country.  It  follows  that  no  fortress  can  maintain 
itself  for  any  length  of  time  after  the  destruction 
of  the  field  armies,  and  that  the  national  fortresses 
and  armies  are  interdependent,  each  exercising 
separate  functions  in  the  scheme  of  national 
defence,  the  fortresses  delaying  the  enemy,  and 
compelling  him  to  make  disproportionally  large 
detachments,  or  to  split  up  his  forces,  the  active 
army,  favoured  by  these  circumstances,  achieving 
his  defeat. 

The  influence  of  a  fortress  lying  in  the  area  of 
operations,  but  not  used  as  a  pivot  of  manoeuvre,  is 
therefore  in  proportion  to  the  importance  to  the 
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enemy  of  the  locality  protected,  and  to  the  strength 
and  activity  of  the  garrison. 

A  fortress  may  be  advantageous  in  securing  the 
flank  of  an  army,  and  in  such  circumstances  may 
be  used  as  a  fixed  point  on  which  to  manoeuvre. 
But  if  a  beaten  army  seeks  shelter  under  the  guns 
of  a  fortress,  it  is  likely  to  be  interned,  as  were  the 
French  in  Metz*  in  1870,  unless  the  fortress  is  on 
the  coast  and  command  of  the  sea  is  held. 

Strong  places  may  be  taken  by  main  force  or  by 
starvation,  the  means  selected  depending  on  the 
necessity  for  early  capture,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  place. 

When  possession  of  the  locality  where  the 
fortress  is  situated  is  necessary  to  the  attacker, 
or  if  the  fortress  protects  some  all-important  factor, 
such  as  a  hostile  fleet  or  army,  the  siege  or  invest- 
ment must  be  undertaken  with  whatever  proportion 
of  the  field  forces  is  considered  sufficient  to  achieve 
its  capture.  The  attacker  will  therefore  probably 
either  divide  his  forces,  and  lay  himself  open  to 
defeat  in  detail,  or  will  be  obliged  to  pause  in  his 
advance,  giving  the  defender  the  time  to  organize 
resistance  (cf.  the  siege  of  Paris*  in  1870-71). 

Should  it  merely  be  desired  to  capture  the  place 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign,  in  order  that  its 
possession  may  constitute  an  asset  when  the  time 
comes  for  negotiation,  or  to  secure  possession  of  a 
hostile  arsenal  or  large  manufacturing  centre, 

*  Official  account  in  French. 
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investment,  which  implies  the  isolation  from  the 
outer  world,  is  likely  to  be  employed  to  attain  the 
reduction  of  the  fortress  by  starvation. 

In  this  case,  especially  if  the  fortress  is  large,  the 
force  required  for  the  investment  may  not  exceed 
the  garrison  in  numbers,  for  history  teaches  that 
the  larger  the  garrison,  the  smaller  will  usually  be 
the  numerical  preponderance  necessary  for  its 
blockade,  once  the  investment  is  completed.  This 
may  be  due  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  manoeuvring 
large  masses  in  a  restricted  area  like  the  enceinte 
of  a  strong  place,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inflict 
surprise  ;  partly  to  the  fact  that  all  sorties  must  be 
made  directly  against  the  investing  entrenchments — 
that  is,  in  circumstances  when  success  is  admittedly 
difficult. 

Or  again,  if  the  fortress  is  merely  dangerous  to 
the  attacker  because  of  the  presence  of  its  garrison, 
the  latter  may  be  watched  by  even  a  less  numerous 
force,  for  part  of  the  garrison  of  a  place  is  necessarily 
tied  to  the  fortifications. 

An  example  of  the  effect  produced  by  fortresses 
on  the  conduct  of  war  in  a  comparatively  roadless 
country,  is  the  influence  of  Badajoz  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  British  operations  during  the 
Peninsular  War*  (see  Map  14). 

These  places  blocked  the  two  best  roads  leading 
from  Portugal  to  Spain,  and  when  in  possession  of 
the  French  made  it  difficult  for  the  British  to 

*  "  Peninsular  War,"  Napier,  or  Oman. 
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enter  Spain,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  invasion  was  the  reduction  of  one 
or  both  fortresses.  Their  siege  then  gave  warning 
that  an  advance  was  contemplated,  and  the  time 
spent  in  their  capture  enabled  preparations  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  coming  blow. 

In  1815,*  however,  after  the  rout  of  the  main 
French  army  at  Waterloo,  the  frontier  fortresses  in 
no  way  delayed  the  advance  of  the  Allies  to  Paris. 

Port  Arthurj  was  besieged  by  the  Japanese 
because  it  sheltered  the  Russian  fleet,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  was  vital  to  Japan. 

In  the  event,  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  absorbed 
for  many  months  a  large  proportion  of  the  Japanese 
troops,  and  gained  for  the  Russian  field  forces  a  long 
respite  from  attack  by  the  full  strength  of  the 
Japanese  armies.  Russia  was  therefore  able  to 
transport  such  numbers  of  men  from  Europe,  that 
the  Japanese  were  in  considerable  numerical  in- 
feriority in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  war. 

PURSUIT  AND  RETREAT. 

Victorious  troops,  especially  after  a  hard-fought 
battle,  are,  as  a  rule,  tired,  disorganized,  and 
somewhat  unnerved,  and  therefore  unwilling  to 
face  danger  afresh. 

This  may  account  for  but  does  not  excuse  the 
fact  that  effective  pursuit,  though  necessary  to  set 

*  "Waterloo,"  Siborne.  t  British  official  account. 
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the  seal  on  victory  in  all  cases  when  the  enemy 
has  not  been  completely  surrounded,  has  in  the 
past  been  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

The  exact  nature  of  a  pursuit,  the  detachments 
that  can  be  made,  and  the  risks  that  can  be  taken, 
are  determined  by  the  extent  and  completeness 
of  the  victory. 

To  directly  follow  a  beaten  army  is  usually  in- 
effective, even  when  the  enemy  is  disorganized,  or 
has  for  the  moment  been  driven  from  his  lines  of 
communication.  Covered  as  a  rule  by  rear-guards, 
and  probably  unencumbered  by  much  baggage,  a 
defeated  army  should  be  able  to  outmarch  direct 
pursuit,  and  will  certainly  find  it  possible  to  do  so 
when  retiring  on  magazines  and  depots,  for  supply 
difficulties  alone  will  suffice  to  delay  the  enemy's 
movements. 

It  is  a  maxim,  then,  that  parallel  pursuit  should 
be  combined  with  direct  pursuit — that  is,  lightly 
equipped  troops  should  be  pushed  forward  past  the 
enemy's  flanks,  to  seize  defiles,  bridges,  road  and 
railway  junctions,  and  to  delay  his  march. 

If  these  troops  successfully  carry  out  their  duties 
the  main  body  will  be  able  to  close  on  the  defeated 
army,  and  if  not  to  complete  its  capture,  to  cause 
it  at  any  rate  to  disperse. 

The  main  body  must  however  so  closely  press  and 
follow  the  enemy,  that  before  it  can  intervene  he 
will  not  have  time  to  attack  and  rout  the  detach- 
ments sent  on  to  anticipate  him,  as  did  the  Allies 
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the  Corps  of  Vandamme  at  Culm,  after  the  Battle 
of  Dresden,*  in  1813  (see  Map  15). 

Wellington  carried  out  direct  in  conjunction 
with  parallel  pursuit  when  following  Soult  after  he 
had  driven  him  from  Oporto,  in  1809,t  but  did  not 
capture  the  French  force  (see  Map  14). 

Lord  Roberts  was  able  to  anticipate  Cronje  at 
the  Modder  drifts,  and  to  surround  him  at  Paarde- 
burg,  in  the  South  African  War|  (see  Map  15). 

Some  other  examples  of  efficient  pursuits  are : 
Napoleon's  operations  subsequent  to  the  Battle  of 
Jena,*  in  1806  ;  Grant's  pursuit  of  Lee,§  which 
ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  Confederates,  in  1865; 
and  Cough's  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs,  after  the  Battle 
of  Gujerat,  in  1849,'  which  completed  the  break-up 
of  the  Sikh  military  power. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
whether  an  army,  retreating  after  defeat,  should 
separate  or  concentrate. 

The  natural  tendency  of  beaten  men  is  to  scatter 
for  safety,  with  a  view  to  again  uniting  when  the 
enemy's  supply  difficulties  have  obliged  him  to 
pause. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  a  beaten 
army  should  not  give  the  enemy  a  further  advantage 

*  "  Napoleon  as  a  General,"  Wartenburg. 
t  "  Peninsular  War,"  Oman. 
I   British  official  account. 

§  "The  Military  Life  of  U.  S.   Grant,"  Badeau  ;   or,   "The 
Campaign  in  Virginia,  1864—65,"  Humphreys. 
||  "Sikhs  and  Sikh  Wars,"  Gough  and  Innes. 
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by  voluntarily  disintegrating,  and  that  in  no  case 
should  he  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  line  of  retreat. 

Of  this  contention  it  may  be  said  that  if  an 
army  holds  together,  the  troops  will  no  doubt  be 
better  able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  but 
will  be  liable  to  envelopment  should  he  succeed  in 
anticipating  them  at  some  important  defile. 

Probably  the  extent  of  the  defeat  will  dictate 
the  policy  adopted  after  an  unsuccessful  battle. 

When  a  force  has  been  routed,  the  safety  of  its 
components  is  the  first  consideration,  and  they 
must  retire  as  best  they  may. 

Thus,  after  the  Battle  of  Woerth,  in  1870,*  the 
French  retreated  in  two  directions,  on  Bitche  and 
Saverne,  the  two  masses  subsequently  rejoining  one 
another  when  it  was  found  that  the  Germans 
were  not  pursuing  with  energy  (see  Map  15). 

If  the  troops  have  merely  been  driven  back,  they 
will  naturally  make  as  orderly  a  retirement  as 
possible. 

After  the  Battle  of  Liao  Yang,f  in  Manchuria, 
the  Russians  fell  back  in  solid  masses  and  in  good 
order,  the  Japanese  only  following  for  a  few  miles. 

When  no  battle  has  been  lost,  retreat  should 
only  be  undertaken  in  the  last  resort  -  -  if,  for 
example,  the  enemy  is  overwhelming^  superior, 
or  when  falling  back  on  reinforcements,  or  owing 
to  supply  difficulties. 

Setting  aside  the  inevitable  loss  of  moral,  retire- 

*  Official  account  in  French.  f   British  official  account. 
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ments  of  any  duration,  no  matter  how  skilfully 
conducted,  are  notoriously  more  destructive  of 
men  and  material  than  are  the  bloodiest  and  most 
indecisive  battles  ;  and  in  retreat  the  loss  is  nearly 
all  on  the  side  of  the  retiring  army. 

Moore,  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna  in  1809,*  lost 
25  per  cent,  of  his  force,  and  the  remainder  were 
so  sickly  that  the  bulk  could  not  again  take  the 
field  for  a  considerable  period. 

CONDUCT  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Even  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  techni- 
calities of  the  trade  of  war  does  not  equip  the 
soldier  with  all  the  qualifications  required  in  a  good 
general,  any  more  than  a  knowledge  of  cricket 
constitutes  credentials  to  play  for  the  county. 

War,  in  fact,  is  an  art,  not  an  exact  science,  and 
a  general  can  no  more  make  war  by  rule  and  formula 
than  a  cricketer  can  by  rule  play  an  innings,  or  a 
golfer  a  round  of  golf. 

In  the  conduct  of  operations  lies  the  real  difficulty 
of  war,  and  the  obstacles  to  success  are  very  great. 

A  commander  will  be  victorious  only  when  he 
overrides  and  dominates  the  will  and  intellect  of 
an  opponent,  with  the  mental  and  moral  side  of 
whose  being  he  will  be  in  continual  opposition,  and 
who  will  contrive,  or  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  thwart  his  plans,  and  to  profit  by  his 
errors  and  weakness. 

*  "  Peninsular  War,"  Oman. 
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He  must  in  addition  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  his  projects  by  his  own  troops — human  beings, 
liable  to  sickness,  to  the  influence  of  excitement, 
of  enthusiasm,  of  depression,  of  fatigue,  of  hunger, 
of  thirst,  of  jealousy,  of  fear  ;  prone  to  misinterpret 
his  intentions  and  wishes,  and,  above  all,  possessing 
free  wills,  which  a  general  who  looks  for  success 
must  guide,  inspire,  and  control. 

But  these  factors  do  not  comprise  even  half  the 
difficulty  of  war,  for  a  commander,  aware  that  his 
plans  are  probably  based  on  incorrect  data,  knowing 
that  everything  is  uncertain,  and  that  weather  or 
chance  may  mar  any  project,  is,  and  must  be,  a 
prey  to  anxiety,  which  is  not  lessened  by  the 
natural  tendency  to  exaggerate  his  own  and  mini- 
mize the  difficulties  of  his  opponent. 

To  these  influences  the  general,  in  spite  of 
physical  fatigue  and  discomfort,  which  are  the 
very  elements  of  war,  must  rise  superior. 

He  must,  in  face  of  both  the  physical  opposition 
and  the  intellectual  resistance  of  the  enemy,  at 
once  guide,  direct,  handle,  and  drive  a  human 
machine  with  parts  that  do  not  fit,  and  therefore, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  work  only  with  the 
greatest  friction,  a  task  no  engineer  would  attempt. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  contrive  to  inspire  his 
Government  and  fellow-countrymen  with  such 
confidence  that  he  will  be  left  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  campaign  without  interference. 

To  gain  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  his  soldiers, 
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which  is  the  foundation  of  victory,  the  leader  must 
be  a  man  of  resolute  character,  possessing  some  of 
that  personal  magnetism  which  arouses  affection. 

But  no  general  will  command  success  who  does 
not  found  his  plans  on  probabilities,  and  conceive 
them  in  a  downright  spirit,  all  possible  measures 
being  taken  to  deceive  and  confuse  his  opponent. 
He  must  look  to  the  advantages  more  than  to  the 
risks  and  drawbacks  of  the  course  he  proposes  to 
pursue,  and  to  the  difficulties  of  the  enemy  rather 
than  to  his  own.  His  mind  must  be  stable,  well- 
balanced,  and  fully  developed  by  study  of  war. 
It  must  be  sufficiently  subtle  to  devise  plans  to 
mislead  the  enemy,  and  so  acute  as  in  some  degree 
to  pierce  the  mist  of  doubt  surrounding  the  opera- 
tions of  war.  He  must  be  competent  to  calculate 
chances,  to  weigh  each  situation  on  its  merits,  and 
since  in  war  there  is  rarely  time  for  reflection,  to 
pronounce  rapid  but  valid  judgments. 

Unless  his  aim  is  to  avoid  decision,  a  general  must 
be  guided  by  a  firm  conviction  that  no  important 
measures  are  justifiable  if  unlikely  to  lead  to  de- 
cisive results,  and  that  every  movement  begun 
must  be  resolutely  executed,  for  in  war  success  is 
obtained  by  doing  everything  with  all  one's  might. 
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